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Fascism 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH, U. 8S. Senator, Idcho 
In the Senate of the United States, May 6, 1937 


R. PRESIDENT, not the least among the sacri- 
M fices of the World War has been its baneful effect 

upon the long-accepted and well-established prin- 
ciples of free government. The distinguished South African 
soldier and statesman, General Smuts, speaking to the stu- 
dent body of Edinburgh, Scotland, sometime ago, declared 
there was less of personal liberty among the peoples of the 
world at this time than there was 2,000 years ago. How 
true this is I do not know. But it is certain that the cardinal 
truths upon which all claim for free institutions rests are 
more universally challenged and in greater peril at this 
time than they were when Thomas Jefferson wrote into the 
Declaration of Independence— 

“That all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

And it is equally certain that this challenge has been 
augmented and the peril increased more since the World 
War than during any period of like duration in the history 
of governments. Arbitrary power has spread and democ- 
racy has receded ; individual liberties have been curtailed and 
often abolished in the remorseless sweep of absolute gov- 
ernment, until in our own land men seriously debate the 
question of whether democracy is worth saving. 

Some things are transpiring, however, which ought to 
convince us that democracy is worth saving, that it is worth 
fighting for, as men fought for it of old—not necessarily on 
the field of battle, but fighting the forces which ceaselessly 
seek to undermine and destroy it in the very citadel of its 
greatest triumph here in the United States. 

I doubt very much if we are fully aware of the insidious, 
subtle effort being constantly put forth in this country by 
the advocates of that theory of government called fascism. 
It has far more supporters in this country than has com- 
munism and they are much more active and much more 
adroit in the manner in which they are accomplishing their 
end. They work in wholly different ways and by widely dif- 
ferent methods from Communists. Both are the avowed ene- 
mies of democracy; both would destroy individual liberty ; 
both would establish in its place abject economic and poli- 


tical serfdom. There can be no compromise between democ- 
racy and either of these systems. 

We need not be in doubt as to the teachings and objec- 
tives of fascism. The highest authority on the subject on a 
comparatively recent occasion publicly declared : 

“Today we bury solemnly all lies of universal demo- 
cratic suffrage.” 

At the same time, by the same authority, it was said: 

“It is the fundamental duty of fascism to perfect its 
armed forces.” 

We may quote another saying, indicative of the process 
by which fascism holds its power: 

“All the opposition papers have been suppressed, all 
anti-Fascists’ organizations have been dissolved . Op- 
position is necessary, many say, because it looks well in pic- 
ture. We reject this argument most emphatically and indig- 
nantly. Opposition is not necessary for the proper working 
of a healthy political regime. Opposition is stupid.” 

A further statement sums up the whole philosophy, so 
far as we are concerned in this country, a summation which 
the advocates of fascism in this country ought to recognize. 
No one can be a loyal American citizen who advocates or 
believes in fascism. 

“Democracy is worse than a failure. Fascismo is not 
afraid to declare itself illiberal or antiliberal. It has always 
passed, and if necessary will again pass, without the slight- 
est hesitation over the body more or less decomposed of the 
Goddess of Liberty.” 

Again— 

“All to the state, nothing against the state, nothing out- 
side the state.” 

I quote these statements of the principles of fascism, not 
because I am interested in the theory and practices of gov- 
ernments in other countries but because I am interested jn 
the doctrine which would be inculcated by some into this 
country. I quote them that we may see how they fit into 
our theory of life and government. I quote them to illus- 
trate the theories which respectable Americans must have 
in mind when they say that fascism might be a good thing 
in the United States. I quote them further to illustrate 
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where we are drifting when we waver in our fight for demo- 
cratic principles. There is no tenet of democracy which 
fascism does not challenge. There is not a vital principle 
of free government with which this ruthless creed is not in 
conflict. It is built, and professes to be built, upon the ruins 
of democracy. It is grounded in force. It could not survive a 
fortnight in the atmosphere of free discussion. It meets criti- 
cism by sending its critics to island prisons compared with 
which Dante’s hell has its advantages. Under its reign in- 
dividual judgment, individual liberty are looked upon as here- 
sies calling for chains or the prison cell. The citizen, with 
his rights and his privileges, his individual outlook, and his 
aspirations is under this system transformed into a cog, a 
soulless cog, in a vast machine called the State. 

This system which we are now discussing and of which 
many speak so highly in this country cannot be fully appre- 
ciated, however, nor the effect of its teachings fully measured 
until it comes in contact with peoples who do not accept its 
teachings. We shall now examine some instances of this kind. 

On February 19 last, an assault was made on Marshal 
Graziani, in charge of affairs at Addis Ababa in Ethiopia. 
Under a government of law an effort would have been made 
to find the offender and punish him under the law. But 
under a system where there is no law save the master’s will, 
such is not the procedure. Under a system whose sole right 
to exist is fright and force, the procedure is different. 

I read from a dispatch in the London Times which was 
u.ider date of March 24, but the incident recorded was under 
date of March 3. The dispatch is as follows: 

“The Italian reprisals in Addis Ababa after the attempt 
on Marshal Graziani, the viceroy, were carried out with a 
savagery almost beyond description. For three days after the 
attempted assassination of the marshal every able-bodied Ital- 
ian in the place appears to have been encouraged to slaughter 
natives. With rifles, pistols, bombs, knives and clubs served 
out for the occasion, gangs of Black Shirts and workmen 
went through the native quarters killing every man, woman, 
and child they came across. Others, with flame throwers and 
tins of petrol, fired the flimsy huts and houses and shot down 
those who tried to escape. Immediately after the bomb was 
thrown at Marshal Graziani, Italian troops surrounded the 
area and every Abyssinian within the circle was killed. Other 
troops were sent to search for arms and round up any sus- 
pects. As has already been reported, some 2,000 natives were 
arrested. The majority were shot. Then the Italian militia- 
men and workmen were called up, served with weapons, and 
told to do what they liked with the natives. The number of 
victims in this massed slaughter is stated to be about 6,000.” 

Under date of March 24, the Manchester Guardian 
published a dispatch declaring: 

“Every Abyssinian was shot on sight. Thousands of na- 
tive houses were set on fire, and, as the inhabitants tried to 
flee, they were shot or clubbed to death. No discrimination 
was made between men and women.” 

In another dispatch in the Times it was said: 

“Six thousand Abyssinians were killed with flame throw- 
ers, grenades, machine guns, and the flashing romantic knife. 
They spared neither man nor woman.” 

This is the logic of fascism. This is the logic of the sys- 
tem which is founded upon force. This is not courage, but 
cowardice; not government, but brute savagery; not war, 
but butchery. We have to go back to the days of Attila to find 





anything to compare with this ruthless destruction of help- 
less men, women, and children. It is a repudiation of civili- 
zation. It rejects all the principles and precepts of justice 
and humanity, born of centuries of sacrifice and struggle for 
the light. It is a reversion to the savagery of the cave man. 
It is an attempt to found government upon the primitive 
passions of the horde. 


From Ethiopia let us go to Spain. Here fascism presents 
to the world its masterpiece. It has hung upon the wall of 
civilization a painting that will never come down—never fade 
out of the memories of men. So long as men and women may 
be interested in searching out from the pages of history out- 
standing acts of cruelty and instances of needless destruction 
of human life they will linger longest and with the greatest 
horror over the savage story of the Fascist war in Spain. We 
have always been familiar with those stories of unspeakable 
barbarity which come down to us from the dim pages of 
oriental history. But those things happened long before men 
had felt the humanizing effect of centuries of Christian civili- 
zation. 

The butcheries of helpless women and children in Spain 
occurred in the very morning of the twentieth century. Dur- 
ing the French Revolution the city of Lyons was marked for 
destruction, and Barére cried from the rostrum, “Let the plow 
pass over her.” This has many times been cited as the most 
revolting instance of mass murder in all history. But it 
must now give place to Guernica, the ancient Basque capital. 


Modern warfare, with its improved instruments of de- 
struction of both property and life, is revolting at best. But 


it remained for the Fascist warfare to select the deadliest. 


weapons which the ingenuity of man has centrived and to 
show to the world how thorough and effective these weapons 
are when used for the destruction of women and children. 
How effective are airplanes when throwing bombs and hand 
grenades into homes; how airplanes, swooping low like 
winged monsters, can massacre thousands of innocent chil- 
dren without endangering in the slightest the lives of the 
brave assailants; and how at the same time they can set a 
noncombatant city on fire and leave the streets covered with 
the charred bodies of the slain, while the intrepid Fascist 
soldiers escape without a wound! Fascism boasts of courage, 
of the bravery of its soldiers; boasts how it makes men of 
its adherents, and tells other peoples that fascism makes heroes 
of the young. And, as evidence of the fulfillment of its 
creed, it points to the subjugation of the wholly weak and 
disarmed Ethiopia, and now doubtless will take pride in the 
successful slaughter of women and children throughout Spain. 


No language can describe the scene at Guernica, and 
Guernica was not a single instance; it was simply a culmi- 
nation of a long line of unspeakable atrocities. It was not 
a military maneuver. The city was a long distance from the 
battle line. The attack had no legitimate military objective. 
An unarmed, noncombatant city «vas singled out for the most 
revolting instance of mass massacre of modern times. It was 
Fascist strategy. 


Mr. President, I have no choice between communism 
and fascism. The latter is supposed to be more respectable 
than the former and finds a more ready entree into respec- 
table society. But they are both enemies of every vital liberty 
and every right and privilege of the average man or woman. 
Both reduce the average citizen to a state of political and 
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economic serfdom. Both succeed in breeding and fostering 
discontent in all the different nations in the world. Both 
have their active propaganda in our own country. 

Mr. President, the world is torn and tortured with re- 
ligious and race persecutions, with a species of brutality, 
almost without precedent. The people are being taxed in 
every land almost beyond endurance for greater and costlier 


weapons of destruction. These things are in a marked de- 
gree the fruits of the systems which are built upon force 
and at enmity with human liberty. With conditions in other 
lands we can have little to say. But their systems should 
not be permitted to introduce themselves into this country 
without full knowledge of all the facts. From time to time 
the facts will be given. 


A National Labor Policy 


By EDWARD F. McGRADY, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Before Harvard Business Alumni Assn., May 10, 1937 


[ CONDENSED ] 


HAVE always felt that the weakest spot in our indus- 
I trial relations was that we had no national labor policy 

in this country that would give certain definite rights 
to the workers and remove their pay envelopes from being a 
part of industrial competition. That’s what we attempted to 
do in the National Industrial Recovery Act. We all thought 
that by Section 7a labor had been insured the right to organ- 
ize collectively and to bargain through freely chosen repre- 
sentatives selected without employer domination or inter- 
ference. But we were frustrated by the device of company 
unions, the ingenuity of lawyers, and finally application of the 
doctrine of the Knight case in the Supreme Court. Congress 
therefore passed the Wagner Labor. Disputes Act which 
reasserted the rights created in Section 7a and attempted to 
define interstate commerce. We lost four precious years grop- 
ing toward a necessary goal—four years of futile bitterness 
and industrial strife. 

During that period we have seen a strike on the Pacific 
Coast practically paralyze the interstate, intercoastal, and 
part of the international commerce of the United States. 
We have seen strikes in the great automobile industry—the 
greatest consumer of raw and semi-finished products and the 
greatest employer of labor in the world—we have seen those 
strikes threaten the employment of millions and the flow of 
commerce from all parts of the United States. 

But at last the Supreme Court has recognized that the 
commerce between man and man in contracts of labor em- 
ployment within a single State may and often does affect and 
concern more States than one. If it had denied this, it would, 
as the Chief Justice has said, have denied the most obvious 
fact on our economic horizon. 

The Congress has already recognized the fact that the 
new and tremendous concentration and collectivism on a na- 
tional scale in industry had made any idea of bargaining 
between hundreds of thousands of individuals singly and one 
of these great employers, as a collectivism, a ghastly joke— 
absolutely absurd, totally indefensible, wholly unworkable. 

The Court has given a broad construction on what 
constitutes interstate commerce. The Wagner Act prevents an 
employer from discharging an employee for joining a union; 
it protects the employee from being forced to join a company 
union, and requires the employer to recognize the representa- 
tives of the employees chosen for collective bargaining. Since 


the worker is empowered to pick his own spokesman there is 
no other way of doing it except by majority rule. This is all 
that the National Labor Relations Act provides—it does 
not establish governmental control over industry; it does not 
tell the employer what hours he shall fix, or what wages he 
shall pay. Neither does it tell any man whom he shall employ 
or for whom he shall work. It merely gives the worker the 
right to organize in order that he may deal on a plan of 
equality with his employer in the solution of their mutual 
problems. We are now facing a new day in labor relations. 

Labor is principally interested in two aspects of this 
problem. First, it regards the right of collective bargaining 
through representatives of its own choosing independent of 
employer influence as absolutely necessary in this modern 
age. Secondly, it believes that there should be some floor un- 
der labor relations which will protect labor against sudden 
and destructive downswings in wages and lengthening of 
hours to the unemployment and distress of millions, such 
as were witnessed during the depression. 

All over the world the massive collectivism of industry 
is recognized. It is also recognized that if labor is to have 
any bargaining rights at all, they must also be collective and 
through labor’s self-chosen representatives. Labor simply can- 
not have full, free, and independent representation if its 
spokesmen have the employee-relationship to their corporate 
employer. Bargaining by labor must be collective. You and 
I know that in the tremendous concentration of economic 
power in the hands of our great and wonderfully efficient 
corporations, those who formerly were regarded somewhat 
askance by the “quality” as mere “tradesmen,” have inherited 
a more effective power over the daily living of millions than 
some of the greatest monarchs of antiquity. 

Merely for sake of example, and not to draw any critical 
distinction, consider the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. I don’t know how many hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple are directly dependent on it for most of what they are, 
have, and hope to be. I don’t know how many millions are 
indirectly affected by its policies and operations. But you and 
I both know that it is a greater number than those dependent 
on many old European principalities and many of our modern 
States. I select that great corporate grouping more because 
its policies have been humanitarian and advanced, than be- 
cause they have not. But I cite it as, in a sense, a great eco- 
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nomic province in our national economic empire—presiding, 
in part at least, over the lives and destinies of a considerable 
portion of our population. 

The formation of these economic baronies, of which 
there are at least 200, was a phenomenon of our so-called 
industrial revolution of the 1890’s—which, may I add, was 
as nothing compared to the era of industrial mergers and 
concentrations of the years since the passing of the 19th 
Century. 

Was it conceivable that any such private domination 
over the destinies of human lives in a great democracy could 
long proceed in an absolute vacuum of democratic control? 
Why the marvel is that it went so far before at least some 
of the rights of the governed were vindicated. 

Collective bargaining has become such an obvious ne- 
cessity to human justice in this modern world of vast indus- 
trial collectivism that any general denial of it could not have 
gone on much longer without explosive and very dangerous 
results. 

Labor organizations have been suddenly given a new 
power of far-reaching and tremendous importance. You and 
I know that these great changes from ancient methods of 
thought and practice do not come so easily in our hearts, 
and industrial leaders with generations of a philosophy of 
individualism behind them, irrespective of how much they 
desire to adapt their policies to the requirements involved, 
cannot overnight adjust themselves to the new type of re- 
sationship that grows out of collective bargaining. Those 
who have the responsibility of directing must adjust their 
thinking and actions to a situation which is quite foreign to 
what they have been accustomed to in the past. ‘This means 
the development of a psychology of cooperation with labor. 
They must arrive at policies affecting the workers through 
cooperation and negotiation. 

I recognize that a great many employers are impressed 
with the belief that the Wagner Labor Disputes Act is unfair 
to industry because while it creates duties and obligations 
on the part of management, it creates no rights on their part, 
and that while it creates so many rights for labor, it seems 
to create no duties and obligations for labor. And I am told 
that a move is being made to have the act amended imme- 
diately. 

Chief Justice Hughes, in the Jones and Laughlin case, 
pointed out that the Wagner Labor Act went no further 
than to guarantee to employees rights correlative to the em- 
ployers’ rights to organize their business and select their own 
officers and agents. Labor points out that most employers 
have enjoyed this right for years while it has been denied to 
labor. 

Another amendment which has been suggested is “com- 
pulsory incorporation of unions.” But the suggested com- 
pulsory incorporation of unions has no counterpart anywhere, 
for no law requires employers or trade associations to in- 
corporate. They do so voluntarily, not to increase, but rather 
to limit their liabilities. The duty of labor to abide by its 
contracts is correlative to the duty of the employers to do 
likewise. But neither is affected in any way by the act. On 
the contrary, it is courts of equity which are charged with the 
enforcement of contracts, and at times they have enforced 
them against unincorporated associations, including labor 
unions. 

When new unions are formed with such rapidity as we 





have witnessed in the past few months, it is inevitable— 
especially when they feel that the law of the land is being 
violated on the other side—that new and inexperienced lead- 
ers will permit themselves hasty action. 

I do not for a moment condone or contend for any ir- 
responsibility on the part of labor. but I do not jump from 
that principle to the immediate conclusion that some new 
statutory action is the way to complete responsibility. God 
knows that these leaders have a responsibility far heavier 
than any law could lay upon them. They have the responsi- 
bility for the life and limb—for the peace and welfare of 
their constituents. They have also and I know they feel 
deeply, the responsibility of any American in a powerful 
position, whether in or out of government, for the peace and 
welfare of the people of the United States. 

Labor must not forget that management is seeking to 
sell its goods under the keenest of competition and is harassed 
by many problems of which labor is ignorant. Therefore, 
labor will have to establish patience, understanding, coopera- 
tion, high purpose, and straight American ideals in all its 
industrial relations. It will have to create discipline among 
the union members and observance of the sacredness of con- 
tracts, efficiency in production, and cooperation in the elimi- 
nation of waste. With each side recognizing the full rights of 
the other and respecting those rights, industry and labor sit- 
ting together around the conference table can find a solution 
for their problems with the greatest possible benefit to each 
and the least possible harm to any. This is industrial states- 
manship. 

I can assure you of one thing. Labor approaches its new 
power with a due sense of its obligations. Labor does not 
seek trouble. You won’t get arbitrary attitudes, unreason- 
ableness, violence, or hostility from labor, except in the 
measure that you mete it out. 

If we can now just get rid of all old standoffishness— 
the old throwback to the medieval concept of the master-and- 
servant relationship—to the sense of partnership in a com- 
mon purpose and on equal terms, we will go far on the road 
that leads to industrial peace. 

Out of a rather full experience as journeyman and fore- 
man in one industry, superintendent in another, officer in a 
labor union, and latterly as a representative of the Govern- 
ment, I conclude that—there is no great difference between 
the humanity, the goodfellowship, the reasonableness, and the 
sense of public and personal responsibility of the leaders on 
both sides of this argument—which in my opinion should 
be no argument at all. 

The principal trouble is that they don’t know each other 
well enough. In the early days in N. R. A. we almost accom- 
plished the miracle of breaking down these barriers. I think 
one of the greatest mistakes of N. R. A. was that, after 
about six months of close contact between the Labor and 
Industrial Boards, most of the leaders of the original In- 
dustrial Board were “rotated out.” It is true that men of 
equal caliber came in, but they had to be educated all over 
again. In the meantime a great opportunity was lost. 

Contact, fellowship, the opportunity to learn and weigh 
and appraise the other fellow’s problems is the way to a so- 
lution of these difficulties. 

My friends I have been in this struggle for many years. 
I have tried my best to maintain my perspective on both 
sides of this problem. Under the weight of great responsi- 
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bility, both public and partisan, I have learned that we do 
not reorient economic universes overnight. I know that our 
Lord and Master came into the world with a reversal of an 
immemorial philosophy of selfishness and greed and that it 
required His own Crucifixion and two thousand years of 
war and slaughter before even lip service to His new dis- 
pensation had accomplished as much as ten per cent of His 
purpose. I know that now, regardless of our formal dedica- 
tion to His Sermon on the Mount, the world is again and 
perhaps more immediately and violently threatened than ever 
with the “Christless code that demands a life for a blow,” 
and a destruction of human life quite as insensate as that 
which devastated all of Asia and a large part of Europe un- 
der Genghis Khan. But I also know that we do progress. 
Patience and understanding are the way to the solution of 
human problems. 

If we could only try a little more to understand the 
other fellow’s problems and point of view, we could cast our 
course of action along the line of the old French proverb “to 
understand all is to forgive all.” If we could only credit the 
other fellow with as fair a purpose and as honest an intent 
as our own there would be less strife. There is a great deal 
of mutual suspicion. The way to rub that out is by contact 
and reason. We are surely to have more contact and I am cer- 
tain that suspicion too will pass when both sides use reason. 

Perhaps economic problems are not solved finally in the 
light of these idealistic precepts, but it has been my observa- 
tion that, to the extent that we at least recognize them, we 
-make progress—economic progress, business progress, prog- 


"ress toward the aspirations of labor. 


We have at least recognized a great truth, already 
known throughout the other industrial nations of the world 
—that the universal and I think necessary and unavoidable 
Movement toward industrial collectivism must be offset by a 
frank recognition of the right of labor collectivism. The right 
of industrial concentration, management and representation 






though freely chosen and independent industrial agents re- 
quires the same right of labor concentration, of independent 
labor representation and management of labor collectivism. 

Beside the spiritual values and human verities which I 
have discussed, there is an intensely practical aspect to this 
new dispensation. For many years there has been included in 
Federal statutes the assertion that “human labor is not a com- 
modity of commerce.” Almost to this day that has been an 
assertion without life-—a dead dogma. Among the possibili- 
ties of this new dispensation, is a distinct possibility, in every 
great industry, to cancel out from the field of savage competi- 
tion, much if not all of competition in the labor element of 
the cost of production. For of what concern is it to a particu- 
lar producer within any particular industry, whether his labor 
costs be high or low so long as the labor costs of all his com- 
petitors are on the same scale ? 

This is a principle of enormous importance to the eco- 
nomics of the future in this almost completely industrial- 
ized nation. I am not sure that its effect is not to say that in 
this new and necessary partnership between management and 
labor, the public, as represented by government, will have to 
have a seat to prevent the use of this new and far-reaching 
joint power from prejudicing the consumer by unconscionable 
high costs and prices. 

We cannot build a permanent structure for Christian 
living upon the foundation of selfishness. We cannot build an 
economic organization to supply all the needs of human 
beings and to serve steadily the rising standard of life and 
living unless our industrial life is organized to promote that 
purpose. When American industry is organized to serve those 
ends it will perform a high service to humanity, and I be- 
lieve from my contact with many of the greatest industrial 
leaders that they are willing to go faithfully forward to find a 
solution that will provide a brighter day for them, for labor, 
and, above all, for the peace and prosperity of the Federal 
community of which, together, they are a principal part. 


In the Dumps or On the Crest? 


YOUR MOODS AND YOU—THE EMOTIONAL CURVE 
By DONALD LAIRD, Ph.D., Sc.D., Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 
Before Students of Sales, International Business Machines Corp., Courtesy Business Machines, A pr. 29, 1937 


1D you ever hear of a person having a bad day, a day 
Dw« things seemed to go wrong all day, when the 

rest of the world seemed to be in bad shape? Out in 
the middle west, in the Rockies, they describe those days as 
days when a person got up in the morning on the wrong 
side of the bed. Around Boston they describe them pictur- 
esquely as “Blah days,” days when you feel like biting other 
people’s heads off, when the prospect or the consumer feels 
like turning down every salesman, when a good man slumps, 
when we don’t feel quite like working, or when we work by 
fits and starts. 

If you haven’t had bad days of that sort you are not 
particularly normal. It is normal to have bad days as well 
as good days. If you don’t have bad days, look out, because 
they say that the only person who has a uniform emotional 





keel for day after day, the only person in other words who 
does not have bad days, is the moron and the feeble minded 
person. 

That should give you a little encouragement to help you 
over some of these things you may have been worrying about 
which, after all, are normal. Bad days? We all have them. 

In the last ten years a great deal has been learned ex- 
perimentally about emotional cycles. You have all heard of 
kilocycles, but here are emotional cycles. They are something 
we all have; and, if you don’t understand them, are likely to 
be more expensive than the kilocycles that we have to pay 
in cash for. 

This work on emotional cycles started in Germany. 
Then it was picked up by Dr. Rex Hershey at the University 
of Pennsylvania who did a great deal of work on utility 
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employees around Philadelphia, on shop workers of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Then, coming in on the tail end of the 
stream, we jumped into the work at Colgate. So it is not 
original with us. But it is one of the most practical bits of 
personal information and information about other people— 
your bosses, your prospects, your instructors, as well as your 
friends—that you are going to run across in a long while. 

I am going to give you in a few words the essence of 
this, to point up your thinking, and then I will give you 
many illustrations. 

The essence is twofold. First, we all have our ups and 
downs in moods. Second, these ups and downs occur with 
amazing regularity, periodically. They are definite. That is, 
you can predict them with calendar-like regularity. 

I want to show you the record of a man who might be 
you or I, because this is an average man. This chart* I have 
here is the thermometer. It is an illustration in tabloid form. 
You will notice it is a graph on which may be charted the 
emotions, “Elated, Cheerful, Pleasant, Uninterested, Peevish, 
Gloomy.” 

Let us follow one man through on this chart for a 
period of several weeks. On Sunday, at the time he started, 
he was about at a neutral point. Then he began to feel more 
cheerful; his mood picked up—even as you or I sometimes. 
Two days later he had a slump. That particular slump from 
the protocols was probably due to a head cold. It didn’t re- 
verse him; It just dropped him back one notch. Beginning 
with the next day he started to go up, up and up until the 
end of that week, when he was, as you or I might say, sitting 
on top of the world. 

This is the time when he probably felt he ought to go 
out and ring door bells; when he felt “Oh, I can buy a more 
expensive car than we imagined we could,”—a time when 
he thinks that Amalgamated Porcupine gold stock is a pretty 
good thing to buy, when if the boss asks him about taking 
on a few more little details he says, “sure” and takes on 
more work than two men could do—because he feels better 
than two men at that time. 

If he is a salesman, and the customer, the prospect, 
doesn’t buy, he still looks upon each turndown as a prospect. 
If it is your boss and he is up there, it is a good time to 
ask for a raise—he’d be just foolish enough. If he is one of 
your subordinates and there’s been something you’ve wanted 
to bawl him out for, hold it until he is sitting on top of the 
world. ud 

Now watch what happens on the chart. The following 
week this man starts down, and during the following week 
he comes down, so he goes actually below the point at which 
he started. 

What put the skids under him? What started him com- 
ing down that way? And he isn’t stopping there. We follow 
him through the third week; he goes down and the color on 
the chart changes, until at the end of the third week he hits 
bottom; he is dragging anchor. 

When he was at the top here he talked rapidly, moved 
rapidly, woke up an hour or two early, had a big appetite, 
wanted to go places and do things. Now, in the third week, 
at the bottom, he talks a bit slower, moves a bit slower. He 
probably wants to sleep a half hour or so before the evening 


*(The chart is self-explanatory in the ensuing text.— 
Ed.) 





meal. It’s harder for him to get up in the morning; he wants 
to sleep a little bit longer. He doesn’t eat as much as usual. 
He loses a little weight, not serious, just a tiny weight loss, 
but it is significant weight loss He thinks he should take a 
lot of aspirin. 

This is the period when those few people who are 
afflicted that way go out on periodical sprees. Not because it 
makes them feel any better, but they go out on a drunk and 
stay drunk for two or three days. If they only stay drunk a 
day they begin to feel terrible and start over again. But if 
they stay that way for two or three days when they start to 
sober up they begin to feel a little better. They have done it, 
not to drown their sorrows but to dull their emotions, so 
they can’t feel how badly they are spontaneously feeling. 

It is at that point, when the customer doesn’t buy, that 
the sour-faced salesman looks upon that customer as gone 
forever. There is where he thinks he’d better start dunning 
people for the money he’s loaned them; when small love spats 
and domestic trivialities become magnified, and a married 
man begins to wonder if he married the wrong woman and 
the young fellow begins to think no women are worth while. 


It is the time to leave your boss alone, when he is in this © 


cycle. And bosses get that way too. When your subordinates 
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are in this fix there are special precautions to take which we ~ 


are going to consider shortly. 


Let’s refer to the chart again and see what happens. — 
The following week he has a rather jagged experience but © 


starts to get a more cheerful outlook on life. We might say 
he starts to get hold of his emotions. Following on through, 
this bad drop here was occasioned by the receipt of a bad 
telegram. 

Notice that almost a month to a day after he was on 
top of the world he is back on top of the world again. 

Now you could extend this chart all the way around 
this room in an endless belt, and this man, as most of us, 
would go up and down just as rhythmically as can be. 

When he gets down here near the bottom he may have 
a tendency to say, “Well, it’s the way business is going; it’s 
the temperature today—we need air conditioning around, this 
place. Why did the boss say that to me? That is what got 
me down this way.’ Applesauce! 

He remembers these things because something had hap- 
pened inside this executive that makes him emphasize the sour 
side rather than the bright side. 

Now this calendar-like regularity is very significant and 
should help give us a sounder philosophy of life and our 
expectations, and a little challenge in performance for our- 
selves, when we stop to realize that with all of us there are 
only about one-fourth of our days when we can really be 
said to be happy and on top of the world. At the same time 
there are only about a fourth of the days of our life when 
we can be said to be unhappy. And about half the days of 
our life we are in between, neutral. 

Now notice the colors of the chart. There are signifi- 
cant reasons for those colors. Think of traffic lights. Red 
means stop; so the up cycles have been marked in red. That 
seems like a paradox to most persons, but in the up cycle is 
the period when we are too optimistic to use sound business 
judgment; when as I have intimated, we make commitments 
that are impossible to carry out; when we adopt policies that 
are going to be foolhardy in the long run. 

Next notice that part of the chart in what is supposed 
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to be amber. Again think of traffic lights; you know that 
amber means slow, caution. And in the low periods you should 
go slow, be cautious about making any judgment that is going 
to have a policy-bearing, that is going to have a far-reaching 
effect, because you are tinged too much on the negative side. 
In this cycle you pass up possibilities, where here in the red 
you will see possibilities which really aren’t there. 

But if you go through a cycle from the optimistic, 
wildly imaginative red, where we see possibilities of making 
money and sales in every way, and go through the neutral 
period and check on your temperament, on your enthusiasm, 
on your judgment, through the amber—you are holding a 
one-man conference and you reach a period where decisions 
are made with most trustworthiness. 

In other words, in between zones, in the portion marked 
on the chart in green, you have the signal to go ahead; your 
own inner traffic is safest at that time. 

There are quite a few interesting practical applications 
of this. You men might start keeping these charts of your- 
selves. Then when you get out in the field you can spot your 
customers on their good cycles pretty well and temper your 
tactics to the customer’s mood cycle. 

When your customer is in the up cycle, for instance, 
you've got a job, not of selling him, but of guiding his pur- 
chases, to act as purchasing counselor to the man who is in 
his upper cycle and whose judgment has been colored in too 
rosy a fashion. This applies in keeping the man from buying 
too much, as well as equipment that is not needed. 

Some of the features of the down cycle: That is when 
we like praise. That is when the other man likes praise. 
Praise a man when he is in the up cycle and he'll say, “Sure, 
I know I’m good! How about a raise?” But to a man who 
is in the down cycle a few words of praise about a good job 
done, no matter how long ago, is like a breath of air from 


‘heaven in bringing him up. 


In the down cycle is when people think they’ve gotten 


“stung on something they’ve bought, and it is the time to 


return goods. They make complaints about defective mer- 
chandise. And if you can keep them happy until they get over 


‘the down cycle, and if you can keep the merchandise from 


being returned for a few days, when they are in a different 
place along their mood curves, you haven’t sold them the 


-merchandise, they have just sold it to themselves again— 


because it is often not the merchandise but the person’s mood 
that is responsible for the person’s complaint or return. 

The person is very hard to sell during the down cycle 
because of two factors: One is an attitude of hostility. In the 
down cycle a person has a tendency to blame the weather, to 
blame the boss, to blame his wife, to blame his associates or 
someone else, for feeling the way he does. And there is this 
same hostile attitude shown towards salesmen. So, if in six 
months from now, someone treats you as if you were a human 
iceberg don’t take it personally; he is probably treating his 
best friends the same way. 

Men are also indecisive during the down cycle, have 
trouble making up their minds, run from a decision. It is 
strange that Abraham Lincoln was scheduled to be married 
in the depths of one of his down cycles—and he turned up 
missing, left his bride waiting at the altar. But she later got 
her man. And when the wedding actually came off, quite 
sometime later, it was just at the fringe of one of Lincoln’s 
marked down cycles, because Lincoln was getting all dressed 


up in his long coat and his tall beaver hat at the home of a 
neighbor friend. “Why, Mr. Lincoln,” said one of his friends, 
“where are you going?” And Lincoln said, slowly, gloomily, 
“IT don’t know—to hell, I guess.” 


People are cowards, hating to make a decision, hating 
to face reality, during the down cycle. So you can see how 
the sales job doesn’t mean you are a poor salesman if you 
fail, but you’re just up against a fellow who for the time 
being is a mighty hard nut to crack. Such a hard one to 
crack, in fact, that maybe the best thing to do is to give a 
friendly, cheering word to him, to say something pleasant 
about his office, the cut of his clothes, the arrangement on 
his desk, leave a pleasant word and let selling go—not for a 
month, because he might be back in exactly the same phase. 
But let the selling go for four or five days; call back when 
he is in a different mood. But plant a seed of something 
that is going to buoy him up—praise, a kindly word, but not 
overdone; a sincerely meant, helpful word to make him better 
able to carry through the rather gloomy two or three days 
that he may be in. 


When people think they need a vacation or have to take 
a health trip, or just must go to Florida suddenly, or 
Atlantic City for a week, don’t begin to suspect a red headed 
stenographer. More likely this person is trying to get away 
from his own inner down-cycle. He comes back from Atlantic 
City three days later feeling like a new man; he says there’s 
something wonderful to that sea air or the food, or “I am 
getting along now with about an hour less sleep than when 
I went down.” If he had stayed in Binghamton or Endicott 
for three or four days he’d have swung right up—but Atlan- 
tic City gets the credit. And the Chamber of Commerce, 
sensibly, takes advantage of it. 


When you get into these off days, bear this in mind: 
Your impulse is to say, “O, I'll play off sick; I don’t feel 
any too good. I’ll check in sick today. I’ll call up and say I 
couldn’t come down today; I’m under the weather.” That 
is the last thing a person should do. This inactivity makes 
the down cycle blacker. Activity is the best way to make us 
forget. That is the reason, when people retire, the cycles 
seem to get worse. The cycles themselves really aren’t any 
worse, but the people respond more profoundly to the cycles 
because they have nothing to do to keep their minds off 
their own petty troubles which are magnified every one 
week out of four weeks. 


Keep arms busy, and keep feet busy. In keeping those 
busy you sort of keep your head from thinking too much 
about yourself. Fishing is a bad thing, and yet it’s fishing 
that many men go when they get in a down spell. It’s bad 
because you sit in the end of a boat half asleep, brooding 
over your troubles, and let a worm do all the work! 


It’s much better to get out for the equally manly occu- 
pation of hunting, so that you come in dead tired, so that 
you are busy doing something, dodging underbrush, keeping 
a steady foot on the slippery moss, and keeping arms, eyes, 
legs busy—so that you are doing the work, and not a little 
worm. 

It is a wise plan for you or me to watch our automobile 
driving, to use the trolleys instead of our cars, or to walk 
instead of using our cars during our down cycles, because the 
hazard in driving has been found definitely increased in the 
down cycle. 
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Factory accidents are localized primarily during the 
down cycles of the machine workers. 

We are all “mood swinger-uppers” and “swinger- 
downers.” Don’t lose sight of that. Remember also the fre- 
quency, the significant regularity, the periodicity. It is almost 
as regular as a sixty cycle current. 

Often times we hide from others our real feelings. Lin- 
coln did, during his down cycles, by trying to entertain 
others by telling stories, by being the life of the party. Like 
the small boy whistling in the dark as he goes past the 
cemetery, to keep himself from being panic-stricken. 

I was talking with a boy at Colgate a few months ago. 
His roommate had said, “I don’t think Bert has these things 
you've been talking about.” Bert is the hail-fellow, well met 
type. He is just a sort of perpetual master of ceremonies. I 
said I’d like to talk with Bert. 

Bert stopped me on the street the following day and 
said, “There is no use talking with me.” He said, “Ronnie 
was telling me about the argument he had with you” and he 
said, “I didn’t tell Ronnie, but you’re right. I do have my 
bad spells, and I have them pretty badly. But I figure that it 
doesn’t do my roommate or the people I am associating with 
any good if I let them know it. So I kid myself along and try 
to forget it.” 

The net result is for all of us, that those with whom 
we associate judge us to be happier than we judge ourselves 
to be. We are all bluffs to a very marked extent during these 
down cycles. And one reason we are bluffs is because we have 
the false idea that there is something wrong, abnormal, per- 
verse about these down cycles. There isn’t. 

We take the up cycles for granted, and look upon the 
down cycles as something to be avoided. The down cycles, 
however, are real friends of ours. I have already pointed out 
that the time to check up your judgments before making any 
decision of far reaching consequence—to switch a job, to give 
a customer blazes, to complain about the pay scheme, to do 
anything of that sort-—is after thinking it over through an 
up and down cycle, and that our soundest stabilizing influence 
comes from the down cycles. The down cycles make the upper 
ones seem better. These down cycles make the succeeding up 
cycles seem actually more pleasant than they are. 

What causes these cycles? It is not caused by something 
that our wife does or that our boss does; it is not caused by 
over-working. It is not caused by over-thinking. It is a part 
of the ebb and flow of the energies associated with the auto- 
matic nervous system, the solar plexus, etc., the ductless or 
endocrine glands; between your ears, which controls the cal- 
cium metabolism, together with the four tiny para-thyroid 
glands—two on each side of your windpipe. 

Now don’t mix those up with your thyroid. 

These glands between your ears and astride your wind- 
pipe, and the automatic nervous system, go through their own 
rhythmic ebb and flow. Just as your body temperature goes 
though a curve each day, just as your blood pressure goes 
through a curve each day, so we have a personality or mood 
curve each month or each three months, in some few indi- 
viduals, that is based on a similar waxing and waning of 
these physical tensions. 

So you can see it has rather long roots, and it is foolish 
to try to get over the thing by just thinking it away. You 
can’t think it away. The thing to do is to face it and work 
with it, and even to capitalize those weak points. 


Going to California won’t get away from this thing. 
Many people, from the central West particularly, think that 
going to California will help, that they leave these moods 
behind them—not realizing that they take them right along. 


So we have this strange phenomenon: The climate, the 
advertising, the propaganda from California results in Cali- 
fornia being a magnet for people who are most profound in 
their down spells, and who try to get away from them by 
moving to California. The result is that the suicide rate in 
California is three times what it is in the rest of the country. 
It is the potential suicides that are drawn to California, think- 
ing they are gong to get away from it all but carrying their 
own troubles with them. 

The dark days are more marked in people who live in 
the city than in people who live in the country. Why? It’s 
the selection factor. The people who have trouble getting 
along with themselves blame the country and think that in 
moving to the city they will have more excitement, and they 
take the down spells right with them to the city. 


Believe it or not, and all the jokes to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the cycles are more marked among single folk 
than they are among married people. The down cycles are 
more marked among women than they are among men. 

We can’t cheer a person up, when he is in a down cycle, 
by idle words. We should point out something specific that is 
praiseworthy. That will pick him up one notch on the chart. 


For ourselves personally, our tendency is to recall the | 


customer we lost when we get into the down cycle. The 


thing for us to do is to carry a notebook and have a sheet © 


reserved in it for good luck. And when we get in one of 
these down cycles thumb through the notebook to that good 
luck sheet where we can just recall the good luck we have 
had, as an antidote for our natural tendency to think over all 
the bad luck we have had when we are in one of those down 
cycles. 

Then there are five things I want you men to carry with 
you all through your life, as an addition to your own per- 
sonal philosophy, that will help fortify you, that will act as 
a shock absorber, as a rubber cushion when things begin to 
drag at the bottom of the mood cycle. It won’t eliminate 
the mood cycle at all, but it will make it seem much less of 
an enemy and much more of a friend. 

By the way, if you haven’t yet begun to form pretty 
definitely, in your own thinking, a little philosophy of life, 
it’s a good time to start it. And in your own personal philos- 
ophy of living that you are formulating I want you to work 
on these things. 

Unfortunately, I am going to have to give you these 
things in a negative way. 

First, avoid fatigue, being tired out, particularly ner- 
vous fatigue, which will lower you a notch. We have too 
much hustle and bustle, a tendency to think that in order 
to be successful we have to work with more fuss instead of 
more intelligently. 

During the Depression, particularly among salesmen, we 
found that they tried to make more calls, instead of doing a 
better job on the same number of calls they had been making 
in the past. 

There are certain times, it should be once or twice a 
week, when you should suddenly say about dinner time, “I 
am going to go to bed one or two hours earlier tonight; for 
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no particular reason except to avoid an accumulation of 
fatigue.” 

When you are waiting in an office to see your prospect, 
relax. Don’t just stand; don’t fidget; don’t just sit. But sit 
and relax. You won’t go to sleep. But develop the habit of 
relaxing in your spare moments so that you keep rested and 
avoid fatigue. 

Second, incorporate in your philosophy of life as a shock 
absorber this:.Avoid inflammation of the ambition. That is 
another modern American ailment. It causes a lot of trouble. 
Some people stand up and fight on account of inflamma- 
tion of the ambition—and others just sit down and hold up 
production for the same reason. 


It is very marked in this land of opportunity. And if you 
fellows haven’t already noticed it, you probably will when 
you get in the field. There is going to be a lot of fellows who 
think they ought to be the district manager, and district man- 
agers who think they should be the general manager, and 
the general sales manager who thinks he should be the vice 
president in charge of sales; the vice president in charge of 
sales is unhappy unless he can be president. And the presi- 
dent is unhappy unless he can get all the competition com- 
bined and licked. It is a restlessness which seems to be in 
many Americans, that makes them feel when they are in the 
dark cycles that they are awfully unsuccessful, that they are 
failures. 

But we should have the philosophy of life of being an 
average man and proud of it, having the respect of our 


“friends, a steady occupation, and of producing returns and 
- having our bills paid, rather than setting the sky or the White 


House as our goal. 
Third avoid chronic dilation of the conscience—an in- 


heritance from the Pilgrims, the New England conscience, 


a tendency to make a moral mountain out of a tiny every-day 


mole hill. It is manifest when you begin to wonder: “Oh, 
dear, | wonder if I did the right things two months ago,” 
when you are in a down cycle. 

It is something that characterizes Northern industrial 
legislation much more than Southern. You men who locate 
in the South will find a very different attitude from what it 
is in the North. They are not immoral; they are not loose, or 
anything of that sort. But in the South there is not so much a 
chronic dilation of the conscience. It is rather in the North 
that we are likely to do as Hawthorne said, ““To go all wrong 
by a too careful effort to do just the right thing.” 

We can take from Confucius a little advice that is help- 


ful along this line: “Do not anxiously hope for what is yet to 
come, and do not vainly regret what is already past.” 

A fourth is to avoid prolonged infancy. Things which 
give life a kick change with each year. 

You men are going to have a tendency, probably to act 
and feel—to try to act and feel—ten years older than you are, 
when you get out to selling. And when you get in the down 
cycle your down cycle is going to seem a little bit worse 
because you are afraid after all, that you aren’t playing the 
part. 

And then when you get to be about fifty, things reverse ; 
you are going to have prolonged infancy, and you are going 
to try to be just like a perpetual college boy, like a perpetual 
flapper. The things which give life a kick change about each 
ten years of life spontaneously. We are wise if we go along 
and accept those changes as they occur. Trying to keep up 
with the Joneses is nothing in comparison with the older gen- 
eration trying to imitate and keep up with the younger 
generation. 

Here is the fifth thing to incorporate in your philosophy 
of life. Avoid perfectionism. It is closely related to the New 
England conscience. Don’t expect other people—don’t expect 
yourself—to be perfect. 

It is one of the most important jobs the executive has 
to learn, and an important thing for you and me to learn. 
Others are not perfect; neither are we. The thing to do is to 
emphasize, not weaknesses, but do as we do in bridge, play 
from strengths—emphasize strengths. “This one thing I do,” 
as Saint Paul said. Don’t try to be all the instruments in a 
one-man orchestra. 

Remember that Patrick Henry couldn’t write a memo- 
randum that made sense. Washington Irving wrote beautiful 
literature but couldn’t stand up before people and say ten 
words which would make sense. So avoid weaknesses in your- 
self, and use foresight. By that I mean, look forward to the 
inevitable up-rise. 

In all your attitude try to have the perspective of the 
Chinese that “Though a man’s life be short of a hundred 
years, he gives himself as much anxiety as if he lived to be a 
thousand.” Or remember Confucius—and this goes way back 
to 550 B. C.—“The greatest glory is not in never falling 
but in rising every time you fall.” 

So keep your eye on the inevitable rise of your own 
moods, and keep your eye on the rise and fall of your asso- 
ciates and your customers. Time your strategies. Time your 
own work to those, and keep your eyes particularly on your 
own rise to the crest. Good luck to you. 


Public Relations 


By H. A. BATTEN, President, N. W. Ayer & Son 
Before Association of National Advertisers, Hot Springs, Va., Apr. 28, 1937 


HENEVER two or more businessmen are gath- 
W ered together in these interesting and momentous 
times, you will hear, sooner or later, the mystic 
phrase: “Public Relations.” And having heard it, you will 
observe a subtle change come over them. A little of the crisp- 
ness will go out of their speech. A little of the assurance will 


go out of their bearing. Into their voices and faces will creep 
a faint but perceptible hint of doubt, of anxiety, of a vague, 
unreasoning hopefulness. They will display, in fact, all the 
bodily and emotional symptoms of a farmer who has just paid 
two dollars for a bottle of Old Doc Powers’ Guaranteed 
Snake Oil Remedy. 
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Eight years ago you would have seen or heard nothing 
of all this. Eight years ago the inevitable topic of conversa- 
tion would have been the stock market. But since then we 
have been having trouble with our health. We have developed 
a series of very bad headaches, and shooting pains in our 
joints. We are scared stiff of being sent away to the hospital 
for an opcration, and we are trying every remedy that comes 
along. 

Every remedy, that is, but the right one. 

The term “Public Relations” as it is used today covers 
a multitude of sins. Sins both of commission, and of omis- 
sion. Sins, too, of ignorance rather than of intent. For the 
subject is, unfortunately, a new one. In the minds of the 
majority of our business leaders, Public Relations has emerged 
as a major business problem only since the Depression. They 
are some sixty years late in arriving at this conclusion, but 
they are making praiseworthy efforts to make up for lost time. 
Hundreds of so-called “experts” have been called in. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been expended. And all, for the greater 
part, in vain. Because, gentlemen, the plain truth is that 
(with a few notable exceptions) there does not seem to be the 
slightest understanding of the real nature of the problem. 

The situation reminds me a little of the story of the 
old fellow whose fiftieth year with the railroad was being 
observed by the presentation of a gold watch and chain. The 
ceremony took place in the office of the President. In addi- 
tion to a group of executives, a number of newspaper reporters 
and photographers were present. When all was ready, the old 
man was brought in, dressed in his Sunday clothes. The Presi- 
dent greeted him, shook hands, and engaged him in conver- 
sation. 

“Jim,” he said, “this is a very happy occasion. You have 
just completed your fiftieth year with the company, have 
you not?” 

The old man nodded. “Yes, sir.” 

“And what kind of work have you been doing all that 
time?” 

“Well, sir,” Jim said, “when the train comes in, I go 
down the platform with a hammer, and I tap on all the 
wheels.” 

“Ah, yes,” the President said. “And why do you tap on 
them ?” 

“Well, to tell ye the truth,” the old man said, “I never 
did know that.” 

It seems to me that many executives during the past few 
vears have been doing much the same sort of thing in Public 
Relations—going through certain mysterious and meaning- 
less motions because it was expected of them, and because 
they had a hunch that it was high time to do something, but 
without the foggiest notion of why they were doing it, or 
what it was all about. 

Personally, I don’t blame the executives. The immediate 
demands upon the modern business leader are so great that 
he is left very little time in which to survey and analyze those 
long-term trends and influences which ultimately make a 
business, or break it. 

Yet what we are confronted with today is a crisis re- 
sulting from the gradual maturing and coming together of 
several just such long-term trends and influences. 

We can best deal with that crisis if we can get clearly 
in our minds a picture of what those trends and influences 
are, where they originated, and how they have developed. 
We here in America do not really understand what is 


happening to us, any more than the high-school sophomore 
understands why he suddenly finds himself afflicted with a 
plague of pimples on his face. The basic cause, in both in- 
stances, is very much the same. As a nation, we are still in 
our first youth. Like the young fellow in high school, we have 
about reached the limits of physical expansion. From now on, 
Wwe enter upon a new phase of bodily and mental growth. 
We cannot become any larger, but we can become stronger 
and more intelligent. In the meantime, certain internal ad- 
justments are taking place. 

All of us know that our history as a nation dates from 
1776, but few of us realize that organized manufacturing in 
this country goes back no more than fifty or sixty years. Men 
are still living who saw the rise of American large-scale in- 
dustry. Prior to the Civil War, there was hardly a factory 
worthy of the name in all the United States. Almost every- 
thing was made by hand and sold locally, by local artisans 
and craftsmen, for the satisfaction of local needs. If today you 
want a pair of shoes, you go to a shoe store and buy a pair 
made, probably, in Brockton or St. Louis. But when your 
grandfather was a boy his shoes were made by the little shoe- 
maker at the corner of the village street. If you are having 
guests for dinner, your wife telephones her butcher and orders 
a prime tenderloin steak that was bred in Texas and killed 
and dressed in Chicago. But your grandmother’s meats came 
from stock bred and prepared almost within sight of her 
house. If you want transportation for your family, you buy 
a car, made, let us say, in Detroit. But when your grand=) 
father needed transportation, he went to the wheelwright? 
down by the river and discussed specifications for a new buck- 
board. Perhaps they went up to the tavern afterward and” 
had a drink to close the deal. Fi 

In any case, the significant point is that your grand-| 
father knew all the people who supplied the things he needed © 
for living. He knew personally their families, and their re-| 
ligion, and their characters and dispositions, where they got 7 
their raw materials, and how they treated their apprentices. ; 
And they in their turn knew him. 

That is the way our grandfathers and qreeteethers 
lived. They were our flesh and blood ; but theirs was a world 
which was radically different from our world. Only one- i 

; 
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half of our present United States had been thoroughly ex- 
plored. Only one-third had been settled and developed. It 
was still largely a pioneer world, a frontier world; and its’ 
psychology was a frontier psychology. Men dealt with each 
other face to face, and on equal terms. If they did not like 
the work they were doing or the circumstances under which 
they lived, they could always pull up stakes and try their luck 
in the great undeveloped regions further west. It made, on the 
one hand, for a strong spirit of personal independence ; and on 
the other, for a general feeling of neighborly friendliness and 
understanding. It was a spacious, uncrowded world, in which 
every man had room to swing a cat as he pleased. And if by 
chance he happened to hit some one else on the head with it, 
the matter could always be adjusted by a private conversation 
or fist fight, right there on the spot. 

Such was the way of life and the general frame of mind 
in America when three new and portentous factors made their 
appearance upon the national scene. 

The first of these was steam. While the patriot fathers 
were signing the Declaration of Independence in Philadel- 
phia, an Englishman named James Watt was perfecting the 
first practicable steam engine, 3,000 miles away. At that mo- 
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ment, and for the first time, Man had at his disposal a cheap 
and abundant source of power with which to multiply the 
strength and skil! of his hands. The English were not slow 
in taking advantage of it. Within fifty years they had indus- 
trialized their country. In America we were neither so alert 
nor so progressive as our British cousins. Or perhaps we were 
too busy exploring and settling our vast new country. At any 
rate, the Industrial Revolution did not really get under way 
in America until about 1875. But when it came, it brought 
with it—in combination with the two other factors of which 
I shall speak shortly—changes which only now are begin- 
ning fully to be felt. 

The immediate effect of the spread of the factory system 
in America was to force the small artisan and craftsman out 
of business. A man who has machinery and steam to run it 
with can make fifty pairs of shoes while the corner shoemaker 
is making one. Therefore he can undersell the corner shoe- 
maker, and it is only a question of time before the shoemaker 
gives up and takes a job in the factory. That sort of thing 
went on everywhere. By 1900—within a brief quarter of a 

= century—the small independent artisan had virtually disap- 

' peared, and almost all the goods which the country needed 
for living were being produced in factories serving markets 
which in many cases were national in scope. 

While the machines were thus conquering America, two 
other factors of far-reaching consequence were at work. One 
of these was the phenomenal growth of our population. In 
Mark Twain’s day, so few people lived beyond the Mississippi 

-River, that one misanthropic and unsociable settler is said 
“to have trekked on westward because he heard that a family 
thad moved in twenty miles away. But after 1875, the necessi- 
‘ties of life were so much more plentiful and cheap—such 
Strides had been made in public hygiene, sanitation and medi- 
“eine—that our population literally leaped ahead. From 44,- 
900,000 in 1875, it went to 76,000,000 in 1900. In 1920 it 
was 106,000,000. Today it is 128,000,000. In 1947 it will be 
436,000,000. 

At the same time that the country was becoming more 
and more crowded, our rate of territorial expansion was 
Steadily slowing down. About 1900 it stopped altogether. The 
frontier had reached the Pacific Ocean on the west, Canada 
on the north, and Mexico on the south; and the seemingly 
inexhaustible expanses of plain, valley and mountain had all 
been divided and occupied. By 1900 it was no longer possible 
for the discontented citizen to pull up stakes and strike for 
the great open spaces. The great open spaces were all used up. 

What was the result of all this? 

One result was—although it did not immediately be- 
come apparent—that for the vast majority of Americans, life 
was stripped of much of that essential freedom of will and 
action which their forefathers had enjoyed. In 1890, when 
there was still good land in Oregon and other western states 
to be had for the asking, a man could snap his fingers at wages 
in a mill, and throw up his job if he felt like it. But after 
1900, with the free lands gone and the population growing 
by leaps and bounds, a man was tied to his job, and he began 
to realize that he must regard it as his only dependable source 
of income. It became something worth fighting for, and about. 

Thus, after the turn of the century, the pioneer 
psychology of the average man—the man who worked in 
the factory—underwent a fundamental change. A shadow 
of fear began to color his existence—the fear which assails 


a man who finds himself in a strategically unfavorable position 
from which there is no escape. .. . Fear, the great breeder 
of mistrust and dislike and suspicion. Fear, the parent 
of hate. . . . No longer did he dream of striking it rich some 
day out in the California gold fields, or of spending his 
declining years on a cozy little homestead tucked away in 
the Columbia River Valley. He was aware, now, that the 
manufacturer had him on the hip; and he spent most of his 
time wondering what was going to happen to him. 


I wish I could say that the average manufacturer had 
done anything to allay or dispel this fear. But the average 
manufacturer was, in those days, just shrewd enough to 
perceive and to capitalize upon his advantage—without being 
intelligent enough to see that he was storing up a vast amount 
of trouble for himself. The labor market had become a 
buyer’s market, and he could see no reason for paying any 
more than he absolutely had to. Accordingly he donned his 
spurs, vaulted lightly into the saddle, and rode hell-bent- 
for-leather after the elusive dollar, while beneath him the 
horse was all but falling down from lack of oats. 

This rapidly widening breach between the manu- 
facturer and his employees had an even more serious counter- 
part in the breach which opened between the manufacturer 
and his customers. 


In the old days of hand manufacture, the maker of the 


_ goods dealt personally, as we have seen, with the consumer; 


and was known and understood by him, as man to man. 
But when a factory turns out hundreds of thousands or 
even millions of units daily, and ships them all over the 
country, it is obviously impossible for the owner of that 
factory to meet and to know personally all the people for 
whom the goods are destined. It is equally impossible for 
those millions of people to meet and to know him. 


At a very early stage, then, the manufacturer was cut 
off from his customers; and all human contact was lost be- 
tween him and them. By degrees he ceased to think of them 
as people, but merely as so many units of consumption, a 
set of impersonal figures on a chart. They for their part 
ceased to think of him as a living, breathing person with 
human hopes and ideals and emotions, but merely as a name 
or label identified vaguely with some product which they 
had bought. In a word, both parties to the transaction became 
complete strangers, with all a stranger’s indifference, latent 
hostility, and mistrust. 


It may be seen, therefore, that even 35 or 40 years ago 
the manufacturer had begun to arrive at a precariously 
exposed and isolated position in the national economy; and 
this position is even more precarious today. By his take-it- 
or-leave-it attitude he has lost the sympathy and liking of 
his employees. By his ever-increasing distance from the point 
of sale, he has lost the sympathy and liking of the public. 
In fact, it would be no great exaggeration to say that the 
manufacturer, as a type, has hardly a friend to his name 
today. 

Now, a situation like this is dynamite; and it needs 
only an unusual jolt to set it off. In 1929 the jolt came. 
The dynamite exploded—partially. Whether the full charge 
will go off, remains to be seen. Whether it does, or does 
not, depends largely upon the manufacturer. 

That is the condition of affairs which confronts us 
today. The immediate and pressing need is to get back the 
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lost friendship and confidence of the public. What can we 
do about it? 

Well, gentlemen, it is necessary, to begin with, that 
there be among business men in general a more widespread 
realization of how deep the roots of this problem really go. 

Too many manufacturers think of Public Relations as 
a temporary dose of medicine, rather than as a fundamental 
system of business hygiene. Instead of watching their diet, 
and exercising in order to keep well, they neglect their 
corporate health and then scream for the Public Relations 
herb-doctor around the corner. Others use it as a means of 
giving public expression and visibility to their own personali- 
ties. Consciously or unconsciously, they fall victim to the 
temptations of certain smooth individuals who know very 
well which side their bread is buttered on. Still others, like 
the habitual wife-beater who puts five dollars in the plate 
every Sunday morning, employ Public Relations as a species 
of conscience-fund. 

None of these measures does any real good; and indeed 
none of them is really Public Relations at all. For Public 
Relations is a long-term thing and a constructive thing. It 
is a builder, not merely a mender. And it involves not only 
the public portrayal and representation of a business, but 
the actual moulding and shaping of the business itself. 

Any Public Relations worthy of the name must start 
with the business itself. Unless the business is so organized 
and so administered that it can meet at every point the 
test of good citizenship and of usefulness to the community, 
no amount of Public Relations will avail. There are certain 
things, theretore, that are basic to all Public Relations 
success—and which time will prove, unless I am very much 
mistaken, to be basic to all business success. 

First, the product. A good product which is a sound 
value at the price quoted, is the best Public Relations agent 
that any one can have. It goes everywhere and meets every 
one and argues in your behalf twenty-four hours a day. By 
its quality and its usefulness and its low cost, it suggests 
to the user and to all with whom he comes in contact that 
the maker is an intelligent man, an honest and non-avaricious 
man, a benefactor of the human race. The dependability and 
economy of the Ford car have helped to make millions of 
friends for Mr. Ford. The dependability and economy of the 
telephone have helped to make millions of friends for the 
Telephone Company. You can’t think very ill of people who 
have created and placed easily within your reach two such 
notable contributjons to your personal comfort and con- 
venience. In fact, after using their products, you are ready 
to listen attentively and sympathetically to any further in- 
formation about them which may come your way. 

Second, employee relationships. Business cannot operate 
successfully today—with or without benefit of Public Rela- 
tions—unless it is willing to recognize and to support the 
American principle of a progressively higher standard of 
living for every one. The reason why it cannot operate other- 
wise is very simple. Sales depend directly upon purchasing 
power, and purchasing power depends ‘upon the twin factors 
of price and income. If Industry wishes to increase and ex- 
pand its markets, it must make a constant effort to keep 
prices down, and to keep incomes up. This is not only good 
citizenship, but good business. Some 40 per cent of the people 
in this country depend on industrial wages for their incomes. 
But 100 per cent of the people are influenced by price. 


Therefore, in order to increase the purchasing power of 
the public as a whole, Industry must not only increase the 
wages of that 40 per cent of the bread-winning public which 
works in its factories, but—even more important—must cut 
down en prices all along the line. 

Don’t say that it can’t be done. From 1906 to 1916, 
Henry Ford cut the cost of his car trom $2,000 to $360, 
and at the same time raised the minimum wage of his work- 
ers from $2 to $5 a day. 

There is an additional advantage in a high-wage policy, 
which will become increasingly apparent as time goes on. 
High wages offer to the thrifty and self-respecting workman 
an opportunity to save some money and to create an estate; 
while to the less admirable type of laborer they supply a 
motive to work for a living, instead of going on relief. In 
either case there is a definite plus-gain—to the company, 
in the form of reduced taxes; and to the community, in the 
form of strengthened moral fiber and character on the part 
of its citizens. 

I believe that responsible and far-sighted business men 
are coming more and more to realize the force of these con- 
siderations. Certainly the old policy of selling on price alone 
—a price achieved through the medium of sweated labor 
and skimped quality—is passing definitely into the discard. 
Such methods are not employed by the great businesses of 
America; they are the refuge of the obscure, “chiseling” 
type of manufacturer whose vision is as limited as his bill- 
ings. And indeed they are well suited to his mentality, for 
they require no particular ability or imagination. The great 
businesses have been built around the creative genius of great 
technicians who have produced, out of thin air, as it were, 
certain new things which the people of this country needed 
and desired. These men have enriched life for every one, not 
only by the increased satisfaction of human needs, but by 
the founding of new industries which have provided a living 
for hundreds of thousands, even millions, where no living 
existed before. The automobile industry, the radio, the tele- 
phone, the motion picture, the aviation and chemical indus- 
tries—all are notable examples. 

These great creative technicians have dominated their 
industries, and I believe that the time is at hand when all 
industry must be dominated by leaders of this type. What 
Business needs today is more playing managers. We have too 
many executives whose knowledge of the business is only 
second-hand, and whose interest in it is financial rather than 
creative. Such men are put there by the stockholders to pro- 
duce dividends, as a queen bee produces eggs. That is their 
primary duty; their jobs depend upon it, and it can hardly 
be wondered at if they subordinate everything else to that 
end. But obviously this brand of administration cannot do 
justice to the broader questions of public policy—and of 
wages, working conditions, prices and quality—upon which 
the welfare of the business, and of all connected with it, must 
ultimately depend. 

I do not mean to say that the capital invested in a 
given business should not have representation in its manage- 
ment; but I do say that if business is to continue to grow 
and prosper, capital must entrust the active leadership to 
men whose experience and point of view is broad enough 
to deal with its larger problems—and to deal with them 
in a large way. 

The advantages of this type of leadership are both 
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varied and numerous. In the first place, under the leadership 
of a trained technician, suitable emphasis will be placed upon 
technical research, experimentation, and progress. This will 
mean a constantly better and more saleable product. It will 
mean also the devising of more efficient ways of doing things 
—basic improvements in production methods, such as the 
assembly line—which will permit the cost, and therefore the 
sales price, of the product to be progressively reduced. And 
last but not least, it will mean that the executive will know 
and respect the point of view of Labor, and that Labor will 
know and respect him. 

Make no mistake about it, gentlemen: Labor from 
now on is going to be a more powerful factor in the course 
of events than it ever has been before. Much of the success 
of a business will depend upon the ability of the manage- 
ment to establish a peaceable and mutually satisfactory work- 
ing relationship with the man at the lathe. It will be the 
responsibility of the executive to work out such a relation- 
ship, and he cannot do that unless he has the respect of his 
men. 

Now, as any one knows who has ever worked in a fac- 
tory, there is no one to whom the industrial worker yields 
his respect so quickly as to the man who knows more about 
his job than he does. To the apprentice helper, the skilled 
workman is a god. To the skilled workman, the foreman 
is a superior type of being. And so on, all the way up the 
line. In the realistic world of Industry, technical ability 
and experience are the first test of a man. 

Imagine, then, the power which can be—and occasion- 
ally is—exerted both within and without his organization 
by an intelligent executive who thoroughly knows his business 
and is determined to win the friendly cooperation of his 
workers. By his personal example, and by his humane and 
reasonable attitude, he establishes the “psychologic climate,” 
so to speak, of his entire organization. These things work 
down from the top. They percolate through the broadening 
pyramid of lesser executives, managers, and foremen, to the 
rank and file. If he is the right man, they will all take their 
cue from him—the cue of absolute fairness, generosity, and 
friendship. And in such an atmosphere as that, trouble sim- 
ply does not thrive. 

This “psychologic climate’—this spirit of trust and 
friendship, of mutual give-and-take—extends in effect far 
beyond the confines of the organization proper. Let us say 
that the average employee has a family of four persons. Then 
if you have ten thousand employees, each of whom is well 
paid and happy, they and their families present constantly 
to the public forty thousand individual testimonials to the 
fact that your company is a good company, that it is well 
and humanely managed, and that it is a good thing to have 
around. 

This humane atmosphere in business, this friendly and 
decent spirit, is fully as important as the actual cash bene- 
fits which the worker may receive. Important, I mean, not 
only with regard to the inner workings of the business, but 
with respect also to the impression which the public gets 
of that business from the outside. The Telephone Company 
—which is one of the few companies in this country which 
has done an intelligent and consistent Public Relations job— 
has long made it a rule that every one of its 295,000 em- 
ployees, from the President down to the student operator, 
shall be a good type of citizen who will be a credit to the 
company and to the community in which he lives. 


I believe that it is clear, from the above circumstances, 
that Business has every reason to adopt and enthusiastically 
to maintain a liberal and humane policy—both toward its 
own workers and toward the public at large. I believe this, 
not upon theoretical grounds, but because such policies have 
been notably successful wherever they have been tried. 

These three things, then, must be done before Industry 
can be said to have set its house in order: 

1. Wages in general must be kept up. 

2. Prices in general must be kept down. 
3. Management must be able, enlightened, 
technically expert, and native to the 

business. 

Upon such a foundation as this, Business can build a 
program of Public Relations which will really amount to 
something. 

Assuming that such a foundation exists, what is the 
best way to go about it? 

Ideally, of course, the best Public Relations campaign 
in the world would be that of having the head of the business 
in person—if he is the right type of executive—tell the story 
of that business to each individual member of the public. If 
he could drop in after dinner from time to time in every 
home in America—if he could sit down in the living room 
with the family and tell them, simply and sincerely, in his 
own way, just how the company feels about its service and its 
people, and how it works to make itself an ever more useful 
citizen and neighbor—then, gentlemen, that company would 
need go no farther in the way of Public Relations. 

But no man is equal to the task of being in several 
million places at once; and we must, therefore, in consider- 
ing the general problem, look about us for a substitute. 

Let me ask you a question. If you wanted very much to 
get in touch with some one from whom you had drifted 
away—if you wanted to renew an old friendship and to 
regain an old confidence which you felt you had lost— 
and if it were impossible for you to go see him in person or 
to talk to him on the telephone—what would you do? 

You would write him a letter, wouldn’t you? You would 
write him the very best letter you knew how to write, telling 
him all about yourself and your family and your home, your 
business problems, your past experiences, your plans and hopes 
for the future. You’d try to give him a complete picture of 
yourself—to project yourself into his presence, not as a half- 
forgotten name, but as a living, breathing person. In addi- 
tion to that, you’d try to show him in every possible way that 
you were thinking constantly of him, and had his interest 
at heart. In short, you’d be just as friendly and human as 
you knew how to be. 

And you'd keep on writing! 

That, in effect, is what American Industry ought to do. 
American Industry has lost touch with a tremendously pow- 
erful and important friend—and it is years behind with its 
correspondence. 

Clearly, some judicious letter-writing is indicated. But 
what form should this letter-writing take? 

At this point, gentlemen, I take direct issue with the 
methods commonly employed today by the Public Relations 
fraternity. I say that such important letters should not be 
entrusted solely to the whims and necessities of the casual 
messenger. I should not care to confide any such letter of 
mine to the first passer-by that happened along. Rather, I 
should buy a three-cent stamp and put it in the mails; and 
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by so doing, I should be reasonably certain that it would 
get there. 


In other words, if I had something vitally important to 
tell the public, I should not rely wholly upon the editorial 
columns of the newspapers and magazines to tell it. I should 
turn to the advertising columns, and there I should tell my 
story—when I wanted it, where I wanted it, the way I 
wanted it, without a line of it left out, or a word changed. 


This is no reflection upon the reportorial resources of 
the newspapers. Indeed, it is a tribute to them. For it is the 
duty and function of the newspapers to print the news—not 
to interpret individual business enterprises, however meri- 
torious they may be. Every good newspaper man knows this, 
and deals accordingly with so-called “Press-releases” devoid 
of legitimate news interest. It is only when there is real news 
or feature interest in connection with the operation of a 
given business that the business is justified in issuing press 
releases, or an editor is justified in using them. Such news 
does, in point of fact, frequently materialize; and since it lies 
outside the orbit of the regular news-gathering agencies, it is 
both necessary and proper that the business itself arrange to 
have it accurately reported. For this reason, a competent 
Press Bureau should be part of the organization of every 
large company, or of its advertising counsel. But this Press 
Bureau cannot, in the very nature of things, serve as more 
than a minor though essential voice in the complex utter- 
ances of Public Relations. In this great drama of industrial 
self-expression, advertising through the printed page and 
through radio—the controlled and directed media of com- 
munication—must play the major parts. 

“But,” I think I hear some one object, “we have been 
advertising, for the past twenty years.” 


And so you have. But you’ve been advertising your 
product—not the organization behind your product. 


If, like the Telephone Company, you had told the people 
of the United States all about your company—your basic 
policies, your stock structure, your operating methods, your 
employee relationships, your services to the community—if, 
like the Telephone Company, you had done this from the 
beginning, year after year, so that each up-coming generation 
would learn about it in turn—then, I say, you would not 
today be in the position of having to approach the public as 
a comparative stranger, and to sue for its favor and confi- 
dence. For if you had done that, you would already enjoy 
that confidence, as a friend. 

However, there is no point in crying over spilt milk. 
The method is still the best one—it always will be the best 
one—and it is not yet too late to make a start. Some of the 
keener and more progressive executives already have done 
so. Not, I regret to say, very generally as yet in terms of 
long-term public education and enlightenment. But they are 
at least beginning to turn to controlled Public Relations in 
dealing with individual problems as they come up. Indeed, in 
moments of crisis, this is the only effective method. A strik- 
ing recent instance was the case of the Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany, Inc., which is, as you know, the largest dairy company 
in the world. This Company suffered through four years 
from a State system of regulation and price control that 
amounted to strangulation. The Emergency Milk Control 
Law, first passed in 1933, not only worked hardship on Shef- 
field Farms, but seriously injured every reputable element 





in the State’s two billion dollar industry—whether farmers, 
dealers or consumers, 

Selfish minority pressure groups fought frantically to ex- 
tend this legislation. The most persistent cry was that the 
profits of large companies, like Sheffield Farms, were exces- 
sive. Excessive is a mild word: there were those critics who 
complained that the difference between the price paid the 
farmers and the price paid by consumers, was all profit. Un- 
believable as it-may sound, Dr. Leland Spencer, of Cornell 
University, in an official survey, reported the prevalence of 
that misconception in the public mind. 

In this circumstance, Mr. Van Bomel, President of the 
Company, did a very wise and intelligent thing. He did not 


issue press statements defending his Company. He did not 


play politics. He did not speed to Albany a high pressure, 
professional lobbyist of the old school. He did not, in fact, 
engage in any of the complicated and secret maneuvers by 
which many corporations have sought to defeat hostile legis- 
lation. Instead, he took the public into his confidence. In a 
series of advertisements, consistently presented through the 
newspapers, he broke down the company’s income dollar by 
means of a few simple charts, to show where every penny 
of it went. 

This program developed contacts with farmers, consumer 
groups, legislators, professional men and other interested citi- 
zens. By a friendly interchange of views and information, 
nine out of ten became convinced that Sheffield Farms is a 
progressive, honest business. The usual misconceptions and 
common prejudices about milk companies were driven out. 
The ground was cultivated for the growth of a true recog- 
nition of the worth of Sheffield Farms, to the consumer and 
to the farmer. The pressure groups were unable to arouse 
interest based on prejudice and fallacious reasoning, because 
the public was becoming informed. And legislators, freed 
from the usual horde of often self-interested demagogues, 
were able to make a decision on merit. The decision was 
contained in the report of a special legislative committee. 
It recommended, a few weeks ago, the immediate and total 
discontinuance of emergency milk control. 

I dwell on this instance for two reasons, First, because 
it is representative of the new conception of Public Relations 
theory and technique—the principle of all-the-cards-on-the- 
table and nothing to hide, plus controlled and directed dis- 
semination of information. Second, because it illustrates 
beautifully the value to a business of enlightened manage- 
ment—the advantage of having at its head a man of ability, 
humanity, and imagination, who knows the business from 
the ground up, in every technical detail. 

If you are not going to tell the truth in life and in 
business, you might as well give up now, because you will 
inevitably be found out and discredited. But if you are going 
to tell the truth—if you are going to paint a faithful portrait 
of your business—then it is essential that the business itself 
be worthy of the painting. 

Perhaps you remember the story of the war profiteer 
who went to a fashionable photographer to have his picture 
taken. When he saw the prints, he began to sputter with 
rage. “Call that a photograph?” he cried, “why, I look like 
a blooming monkey!” “Quite!” the photographer said coldly, 
“but you should have thought of that before you came here.” 

We have an axiom in advertising to the effect that it 
does more harm than good to advertise an unworthy prod- 
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uct—because just that many more people will then discover, 
for themselves, its failings and shortcomings. The same thing 
is true of the organization behind the product. If you can’t 
truthfully say nice things about it, it is better to say nothing. 

Let me say this, however, in passing. American Indus- 
try cannot very much longer afford to sit silent—for this or 
any other reason, Because, gentlemen, American Industry is 
under attack. There is not a town or city of any consequence 
in which, even as we sit here, Industry is not being assailed 
violently and openly by some professional agitator or by 
malcontents. Not simply the few bad companies, mind you, 
but all Industry—the good with the bad. And in every town 
and city the public is listening . . . listening . . . always listen- 
ing. Do they hear anything by way of reply or rebuttal? No. 
Not even the good companies seem to have awakened to the 
necessity of doing something to protect themselves from this 
constant black rain of villification and abuse. Or if they have, 
precious few of them have done anything effective about it. 

What industry needs today, for its own welfare, is a 
united front of responsibility and purpose, and a common 
feeling of right and wrong. That is not to say that the job of 
Public Relations can be done by group endeavor. A com- 
posite photograph begins by trying to look a little bit like 
everyone, and ends by looking like no one at all. But a group 
conscience, and a group effort to enforce it, are the first 
requisites of any truly effective Public Relations program. 


One bad egg in a basket renders all the others subject to sus- 
picion. And you know how it is with eggs—if there’s any 
doubt about it, there’s no doubt about it. If only in self- 
protection, the responsible elements in Industry should work 
for the eradication of those isolated evils which serve as 
golden texts to the agitators and politicians in the celebra- 
tion of their perennial Black Mass. In a word, the good eggs 
should get together and squeeze the bad eggs out of the 
basket. 

But I hope, gentlemen, that if Industry does this, it will 
not be simply for self-protection. For if the leaders of Ameri- 
can business are moved, in the doing of it, by a sincere regard 
and concern for the greater welfare of the nation, then a 
new and far brighter era in our history will have been ush- 
ered in. I am not known, I believe, as a visionary. It is my 
business, in fact, to be intensely practical. But in twenty-five 
years of being practical I have learned that often the most 
potent and far-reaching truths lave their sources in the most 
abstract ideas. An abstract idea that all men are created free 
and equal led to the founding of the United States. Perhaps 
we are ready now for another long step forward by putting 
into practice another abstract idea—an idea which has been 
rather generally neglected for the past nineteen hundred 
years. That idea can be expressed in eleven simple words: 
“Do unto others as you would have them do unto you”— 
and that, I think, is the best Public Relations program of all. . 


You Are the Governors of the Future 


PROTECT THE DEMOCRACIES! 
By STANLEY BALDWIN, Prime Minister, Great Britain 
Before Youth of the Empire Conference, in Albert Hall, London, May 18, 1937 


HAVE often stood upon this platform facing a great 
| audience as I face you tonight. But you are different 
from every other audience that I have ever faced. 

I have presided over conferences of elder statesmen; 
you are a conference of youth, and of the youth of the’ em- 
pire. I probably see before me in this hall potential states- 
men, potential divines, potential poets, potential businessmen ; 
in fact, the great men and women of the rising generation. 

I have had my hour. I pass soon into the shade; but for 
you life lies before you like a boundless ocean, and the imagi- 
nation of youth is busy launching flotillas of dream ships 
upon its waters. 

It’s not only young men who dream dreams, nor old men 
who see visions. I have dreams and I am sure you have 
visions, and let us tonight combine our dreams and our 
visions, your eagerness, your courage, your strength, and my 
experience, 

In the next quarter of a century, as you come to play 
your part in the great world, the big problems will be the 
problems of government. The peoples of the world, disillu- 
sioned by the horrors of the war, are all seeking eagerly, 
earnestly for what they conceive to be the best form of govern- 
ment in which their peoples may find happiness, security, and 
develop their talents to their best. So I say to you, take an 
interest in government. 


You may not wish to enter politics. You may have no 
taste. But governments of whatever kind tend more and more 
to influence the lives of the individual, and, if liberty of the 
individual is to be preserved, it is vital that the individual 
should know what is going on, should form his opinion, 
should give his judgment, for that is the foundation of 
orderly democratic government. 

And first let me say this to you, from tonight onwards 
—and all your lives—put your duty first and think about 
your rights afterward. 

There was a very wise man called Edmund Burke who 
lived about five generations ago and he said these words and 
I want to give you just these sentences and it is a text: 

“In order to perform the part of a citizen wisely and well, 
it is needful carefully to cultivate our minds; to rear to the 
most perfect vigor and maturity every sort of generous and 
honest feeling that belongs to our nature; to bring the dispo- 
sitions that are lovely in private life into the service and con- 
duct of the commonwealth. So to be patriots and not to forget 
we are gentlemen, public life is a situation of power and 
energy.” 

He trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, 
as well as he who goes over to the enemy. In war, the sentry 
who sleeps upon his watch is shot. And so, you see, a respon- 
sibility rests upon every one of you, whether you like it or 
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not. Upon some of you the responsibility is for England; 
upon some for Scotland, for Wales, for Ireland; upon some 
for Canada, some for Australia, for New Zealand, for South 
Africa, and every colony; in fact, your country. And beyond 
your country, the empire of which we are all constituent 
parts. 

And when I talk of your country, I mean all its activities, 
all that it comprehends, the well-being of the people, their 
content, their education, their religion, their professions, 
their business, their public affairs, the capital of the village, 
of the county, of the province, of the country. 

All that is inevitably committed to you, inevitably so, 
whether you realize it or desire it or not, for as the whole is 
the sum of its parts, you are a part and you're bound to have 
influence—good and bad where you live. You’re bound to be 
of some effect for good or for evil in your neighborhood and 
in your country. Do your best by it, for your own sakes and 
for the sake of your children. 

We are passing. You are the governors of the future. 
We vest in you the duty of guarding and safeguarding what 
is worthy and worthwhile in our past, our heritage, and our 
traditions. You are in charge of our honor and of all our 
votes. 

The beauty of the countryside is yours, the green fields, 
the trees, the wildflowers, the rivers, the moors, the prairies, 
and the hills, and the treasures from the ages of literature and 
art, all these are yours. The accumulated wealth, material 
and moral, is being and will be transferred to your account 
that you may enjoy it. 

Certainly enjoy it, but also hold it and, I hope, enhance 
it, because you are trustees in every sense of that noble word, 
and what is coming to you is a trust and not merely a benefit 
which devolves upon you. It’s a trust that you'll hold and 
will try to hold for future generations, and unless you rise to 
the trust there'll be little benefit for you or for your children 
to enjoy. 

And it will be for you to protect the democracies in 
whatever part of the empire you may live. They must be 
defended from without; and equally they have to be defended 
from within. And it may well be that you will have to save 
democracy from itself. 

You have to show the world, and in many parts of it an 
exceeding critical world, but there is nothing in democracy 
and its principles, its purposes or its methods which naturally 
breeds timidity of outlook or mediocrity of achievement. 
Courage, discipline, and efficiency are as necessary to democracy 
as they are to any dictatorship, and democracy implies and 
demands leadership as essentially as any dictatorship, for it is 
a leadership which has not force behind it; it is the leadership 
of faith and character, and democracy is crying to you today 
for the leadership of the next generation. 


I am not going to try to describe to you the shape of 
things to come. I know far more of the world that was and 
that is than of the world that is to be. Probably all of you 
were born on this side of the great divide which apportions 
the lives of all grownups into “before and after.” 

I was born on its far side in the year which saw two 
symbolic things happen, the publication of Marx’s “Capital” 
with its gospel of economic fatalism, and the extension of the 
franchise to working men with its faith in expanding free- 
dom. I mention those two events, partly because they’re the 





keys to much of what has happened in the subsequent seventy 
years and partly for another reason. 

I’m not going to dogmatize tonight; dogmatism is a 
prerogative of youth. I don’t know that many people, old or 
young, can tell you what is happening around you, or what 
will happen. But I mentioned that fact a few minutes ago 
because I want to ask you: Who realized in 1867 what the 
implications of those two events were? Very few, if any. It 
is given to few to understand the times in which they live. 

Our friend, General Smuts, used this fine phrase, 
“Humanity has struck its tents and is once more on the 
march,” but it is not yet certain whether it is marching for- 
ward to the promised land or backward to a wilderness of 
suffering and of sorrow such as we went through twenty 
years ago. 

You were born in the backwash of that overwhelming 
wave which spread desolation over Europe. Your fathers and 
brothers, who fell fighting in the Great War, thought that 
they were making the world a fairer, sweeter place for you to 
live in. But mankind cannot commit a great sin without pay- 
ing for it. The twenty post-war years have shown that war 
does not settle the accounts; there is a balance brought for- 
ward. When an emancipation is achieved a new slavery may 
begin. The moment of victory may be the beginning of 
defeat. 

The days which saw the framing of the League of 
Nations saw the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. Should 
both be entered on the credit side? Twenty years ago we 
would all have said “Yes”; today the reply would be doubt- 
ful, for both have belied the hopes of mankind and they have 
given place to disillusion. 

Freedom for the common men, which was to have been 
the fruit of victory, is once more in jeopardy, because it has 
been taken away from the common men in other lands. You 
may attempt to explain these twenty years in terms of eco- 
nomics or in terms of politics; some see only the one and 
some only the other. Some blame the treaty, some the banker, 
some the statesmen, some the diplomats. Some simplify the 
causes of the tragedy and make scapegoats of some half dozen 
prominent figures on the European stage. 

But what is clear is that today Europe is neither at war 
nor at peace, but stands at armed attention. For every soldier 
who died at the front another is taking his place; for every 
ship sent to the bottom of the sea another rides the waves, 
and for every airplane brought down to earth twenty new 
ones sail the skies. And that in itself is a sufficiently melan- 
choly, devastating reply to all the efforts of the lovers of peace. 

But what is worse than this, peace in some quarters is 
proclaimed as a bad dream and war is glorified as an ideal 
for rational men. As long as the British Empire lasts we will 
raise our voice against these false gods. 


Let me end in this, the last speech I shall make before a 
great audience as Prime Minister of this country, let me pro- 
claim my faith, which is the faith of millions of all races 
from end to end of the British Empire: 


Here we have ceased to be an island, but we are still an 
empire. And what is her secret? Freedom, ordered freedom 
within the law, with force in the background and not in the 
foreground; a society in which authority and freedom are 
blended in due proportions, in which State and citizen are 
both ends and means. An Empire, organized for peace and for 
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the free development of the individual in and through an 
infinite variety of voluntary associations that neither defy the 
State nor its rulers. 


The old doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings has gone, 
but we have no intention of erecting in its place a new doc- 
trine of the Divine Right of States, for no State that ever was 
is worthy of a free man’s worship. 


The young king and queen, whom we have delighted to 
honor in these memorable days, are the servants of the sovereign 
people. To them, as your chairman told you, they have dedi- 
cated themselves. That is the magic of monarchy which is 
everlasting. 

The king is the symbol of the union, not only of an em- 
pire, but of a society which is held together by a common view 
of the fundamental nature of men. It is neither the worship 
of a tribe nor of a class. It is a faith, a value placed upon the 
individual, derived from the Christian religion. The 
Christian State proclaims human personality to be supreme; 
the servile State denies it. 


Every compromise with the infinite value of the human 
soul leads straight back to savagery and to the jungle. Dispel 
truths of our religion, and what follows? The insolence of 
dominion and the cruelty of despotism. Denounce religion 
as the opium of the people, and you'll swiftly proceed to de- 
nounce political liberty and civil liberty as opium. Freedom 
of speech goes, intolerance follows and justice is no more. 





The fruits of the free spirit of men do not grow in the 
garden of tyranny. It’s been well said that slavery is a weed 
that grows in every soil. As long as we have the wisdom to 
keep the sovereign authority of this country as the sanctuary 
of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our common 
faith, men will turn their faces toward us and draw their 
breaths more freely. 

Association of the peoples of the empire is rooted, and 
their fellowship is rooted in this doctrine of essential dig- 
nity of the individual human soul. That is the English secret, 
however feebly and faintly we have at times and places em- 
braced and obeyed it. 

The torch I would hand to you and would ask you to 
pass from hand to hand along the pathways of the empire is 
a great Christian truth rekindled anew in each ardent gen- 
eration. Use men as ends and never merely as means and live 
for the brotherhood of man, which implies the fatherhood of 
God. 

The brotherhood of man today is often denied and de- 
rided and called foolishness, but it is in fact one of the foolish 
things in the world which God has chosen to confound the 
wise, and the world is confounded by, daily. We may evade it; 
we may deny it, but we shall find no rest for ourselves nor 
the world until we acknowledge it as the ultimate wisdom. 

That is the message I’ve tried to deliver as Prime Min- 
ister of England in a hundred speeches. I can think of no 
better message to give you to take away tonight than that. 


Pay Up and Shut Up 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT THE RACKETEER? 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Special Prosecutor, New York City 
Before Citizens Crime Control Committee, May 11, 1937 


enforcement which is in desperate need of public atten- 

tion today. Amid the constant debate over economic 
problems, European affairs, the Supreme Court, labor troubles 
and social legislation, there is an amazing indifference con- 
cerning a problem which, in my judgment, exceeds most 
others in importance. With our heads in the clouds, looking 
forward, we have utterly failed to perceive that the ground 
under our feet is threatened. I refer to the steady growth of 
organized crime in this country, I believe that the struggle 
between organized society and organized crime is slowly 
reaching a Crisis. 

Any discussion of this problem requires a statement of 
the facts and a definition of terms. The investigations con- 
ducted by my office during the last twenty-one months 
definitely indicate that a large proportion of the industries 
in this city are either victimized or affected by racketeering. 
Furthermore, this has been true for at least ten years. Even 
those of us who have become accustomed to the daily recital 
of shake-downs, stench bombings and destruction of property 
are repeatedly shocked. I shall not even attempt to estimate 
the amount of the direct and indirect taxes thus levied and 
collected from New York and the other large cities of this 
country. 


T HERE is an aspect of the problem of criminal law 





I should like to illustrate the problem by tracing the 
actual history of a modern industrial racket, from its cradle 
to its grave. In this history are contained the cause, the 
mechanics, the results and the moral to be learned. 

In the Summer of 1932 there were two small labor 
unions, among others, in the restaurant field. One was a 
restaurant union, the other was a cafeteria union, both a part 
of the American Federation of Labor. A few corrupt officers 
of these two unions made a bargain with Dutch Schultz 
and his chief henchman, Jules Martin, for their mutual, 
private advantage. 

The gangsters were to aid in a shake-down campaign, 
and .before a settlement with the union officials was to be 
allowed in any establishment, they were to extort all the 
traffic would bear from the owner, and the proceeds were to 
be divided. 

Later it was agreed that the Metropolitan Restaurant 
and Cafeteria Association was to be organized. Restaurant 
and cafeteria owners were to be advised to join it, and if 
they did not accept that excellent advice they were to be 
coerced into joining. The association was to be dressed up 
in excellent legal form by skilled criminal lawyers and take 
$250 per restaurant or cafeteria and $5 a week in perpetuity 
from each. The association was not started until late in 1933, 
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and when my investigation of that industry commenced in 
August, 1935, there were already over 300 members. 

The history of this racket is all-revealing. At its incep- 
tion in 1932, the picket lines and demands for impossible 
wages were commenced. Business men were then quietly being 
advised that for a figure ranging from $1,000 up, depending 
upon the size of the place, they could sign up with the union 
on reasonable terms, or for a larger sum the union would 
leave them alone entirely. The beginnings of the racket were 
very crude, and the corrupt labor union officials actually 
made the demands themselves instead of by a professional 
criminal, as was later done. 


A businessman chose to resent this practice, and haled 
the business agent of one of these unions into a magistrate’s 
court. There the facts were set forth, but in due course the 
case was dismissed and the businessman had to pay more on 
worse terms. Already to him and to those who heard of the 
case, it was apparent that it was advisable to pay up and 
shut up. ' 

Early in 1933 another restaurant man appeared at one 
of the prosecuting offices in this city and laid out all the 
facts. He and another witness in the same industry were 
questioned. Again no action resulted. Here, for the second 
time, victims of the racket were, in effect, advised to pay up 
and shut up. 


Among the other unions in the same field was one led 
by an honest and courageous man who, almost at the cost of 
his life, had resisted the efforts of both the gangsters and 
corrupt labor leaders to bring his union into the racket. In 
the Summer of 1933 he complained to his own lawyers, to 
newspapers, to prosecuting offices and to the president of his 
own international union, and found deaf ears in every quar- 
ter. It was becoming apparent that no man alone could fight 
the racket. 


Finally, in August, 1933, a daring handful of members 
of both unions revolted and, on the basis of their complaints, 
there were actually then arrested most of the members of 
that criminal enterprise except Dutch Schultz himself. Jules 
Martin, one of the worst gangsters New York has ever pro- 
duced, and the actual operating head of the racket, was 
included. 

The complaining union members hired a lawyer to help 
prepare their case; and after five months the case was brought 
to trial in the Court of Special Sessions with the principal 
racketeers and the racket in outline before the court. 


Jules Martin was so successful as a modern racketeer 
that his name was unknown to the press, the public or the 
court and little known even to the police. The case was un- 
heralded and unnoticed as it quietly came to a trial and 
quietly came to an end with the acquittal of all the de- 
fendants. The racket had been tried and found perfect! 

It was ready to go forward and it did. The complaining 
union members were brought up on charges by their vic- 
torious officers, damned as communists, which they were not, 
and expelled from the unions. A great industry by now had 
final notice that there was only one thing to do and that 
was pay up, shut up and keep quiet for good. 

Restaurant after restaurant, cafeteria after cafeteria, and 
finally large chains themselves, fell before it with never a 
complaint. There was just a haggling over price, and ex- 
tortions ranging from $500 to $50,000 were demanded and 


paid. The racket association was set up in fancy offices and 
the whole organization was in full swing. 

It took four lawyers, three accountants and ten police 
detectives eighteen months to procure the evidence in this 
case. When it finally came to trial there were sixteen de- 
fendents, two lawyers, seven labor union officers, of whom 
three were dead, and six gangsters, two of whom were dead 
and two more fugitives. One of the two remaining gangsters 
pleaded guilty and a jury after ten weeks of trial convicted 
the rest who were brazen to the end. 

Here you have a picture of an industrial racket from 
birth to death and, so far as I know, it never entered into 
the police statistics during its lifetime. No complaint was ever 
made at a police station and it existed without a single overt 
act ever getting into the press. During the course of this 
racket, Jules Martin and Dutch Schultz were both mur- 
dered for other causes. But the racket proceeded without 
interruption of a single day, and other and even more vicious 
men succeeded to its control, 

Take no comfort from the murder of one racketeer, it 
means only that another more dangerous one has taken his 
place. Take no comfort from the absence of statistics or public 
information concerning a racket; it is the more dangerous 
when it keeps out of the police station and the press. 

By the same token, take no comfort in smugly ignoring 
the fields of vice and gambling, with their thousands of daily 
crimes, which pass unnoticed and even approved by decent © 
citizens. Individually, they are of no moment. But when — 
highly organized by racketeering methods, they constitute a — 
tower of strength and steady income to the aristocracy of 
crime. 

The millions of dollars thus collected when controlled 
by the few leaders of crime are a menace to law enforcement 
and to government. Of such, as much as from liquor, was 
the domain of Al Capone built up and maintained. With 
such a war chest, crime spreads easily and steadily into the 
industrial racket of which I speak primarily today. 

I should like to outline the picture of the law enforce- 
ment agencies which serve you. There are five regular Dis- 
trict Attorneys in this city in its five counties, having a total 
of 132 Assistant District Attorneys. There are also the 
Racket Bureau of the Attorney General of the State of New 
York; the Racket Bureau of the Attorney General of the 
United States operating in New York County; the United 
States Attorney for the southern district of New York, which 
includes New York and Bronx Counties, and the United 
States Attorney for the Eastern District of New York, which 
includes the other three counties of the city. 

There are thus five county prosecuting officers, the State 
prosecuting officer and three Federal prosecuting officers, 
all in the City of New York. All these operate separately. 
Some are elected and some appointed. There is absolutely no 
coordination between them and some, preposterous as it may 
seem, do not even know each other, although they operate 
in the same city. 

In addition to prosecuting agencies there are, of course, 
the approximately 18,000 city policemen and the numerous 
agents and investigators of the eighteen Federal investigating 
services, which include the Department of Justice, the Post- 
office inspectors, the secret service, the intelligence unit of 
the Treasury Department, the narcotic agents, the alcohol 
tax unit and twelve others. 
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Certainly this indicates an adequate number of law 
enforcement officials with substantial operating budgets. Here 
is a labyrinth of procedure and overlapping and conflicting 
jurisdictions which would almost seem to have been specially 
designed for the comfort of criminals. That it results in the 
duplication of personnel and work, the division and shifting 
of responsibility, must be obvious. That it has resulted in 
a breakdown of law enforcement is becoming increasingly 
clear. 

The office which I conduct has a total appropriation of 
$279,000, which figure includes the salaries of twenty as- 
sistants, ten investigators and ten accountants. Its total cost 
is approximately one-ninth that of all the prosecuting offices 
of the city. I also enjoy the excellent services of seventy of 
New York’s 18,000 policemen. 

It should be made abundantly clear that the work of 
this office must not be regarded as a solution to the problem 
of organized crime. All I can hope to do is to demonstrate 
that organized crime is not above the law. The community 
must make the law function. 

First, however, we must know what the law should do. 
For centuries in Anglo-Saxon law the man who commits 
the physical acts of crime has been regarded as the responsible 
party. Until recently this theory fit the facts. Our thought 
on the subject of crime is still in terms of apprehension of 
the burglar, the murderer and the thief. Times, however, 
have changed, and so has crime. While every other activity 
of civilization has been revolutionized in this period, you may 
be sure that crime has remained at least abreast of the times. 

Yet, in law enforcement, we are still thinking in primi- 
tive terms of apprehending the footpad and the ruffian while 
he is today of relatively little importance. We have today a 
new type of footpad. His function compares with that of the 
teller of your bank with relation to the safety of your de- 
posits, or the puddler in a steel mill to the earnings of the 
corporation which employs him. You may definitely assume 
that crime, too, is incorporated. 

I have recently read the report of the Police Commis- 
sioner of the City of New York for the past year. It is clearly 
the best report issued by any police administration in recent 
years. Under the able leadership of Mayor La Guardia and 
Police Commissioner Valentine, conditions in the police de- 
partment in this city have greatly improved in the past three 
years. 

Promotions to the detective division on the basis of 
political influence have been abolished; the choice of ranking 
officers has been completely removed from the influence of 
political district leaders and the ablest men on the depart- 
ment are being promoted as rapidly as vacancies permit. No 
policeman has been demoted because he arrested a criminal 
with a friend in politics, and promotions for good police 
work are the order of the day. The morale of the depart- 
ment is incredibly better. 

The problem with which we are here dealing, however, 
is not disclosed by any police reports in New York or any 
other city. The burglar, the pickpocket, the kidnapper and 
the man who commits a crime of passion are, by comparison, 
of minor importance. 

They are usually independent outlaws with no political 
protection and no underworld czars to help them. The hand 
of every man is raised against them. For these the established 
law enforcing agencies, when honestly and competently oper- 


ated, are more than adequate. But they are neither the cause, 
the result nor, usually, even a part of organized crime. The 
racketeer and his armies are the menace and the problem. 


I should like to define the word “racket.” It is a much 
abused word. Everything by which anybody profits is being 
called a “racket.” The label is given’to ordinary cheap com- 
mercial frauds, to legitimate trade associations and even to 
decent’ trade unions led by zealous and honest officers. 
Nothing could be more unjust and inappropriate. 

A racket has been correctly defined as the systematic 
extortion of money or property by the use of force or fear 
from the various members of a legitimate or illegitimate 
industry. Thus, to take two illustrations from cases which 
have been tried, neither the restaurant industry nor the prac- 
tice of prostitution is a racket. A racket has its gunmen, 
stench-bomb throwers, extortioners and other hirelings, and 
its privates, captains, majors and generals. Where such or- 
ganized crime invades a field, subjugates and organizes it, 
and exacts its regular toll, a racket exists. 


In this connection, permit me to define a racketeer. 
Rarely is a racketeer, whether he be the general or even the 
private, the man who would burglarize your home or pick 
your pocket. He is usually a quiet, well-dressed citizen who 
may or may not have a criminal record, but who now stu- 
diously avoids the commission of any ordinary crimes. 


The important racketeer may and does live in the very 
best hotels and apartment houses, often with his wife and 
family. He is on excellent terms with some political leaders. 
He may and usually does operate one or more ostensibly 
legitimate night clubs, manufacturing firms or other busi- 
nesses. He may sit next to you at dinner; and your children 
play with his in Central Park or in private schools. He 
presents no police problem; he carries no gun; and he would 
not think of personally committing a crime of violence. 


All he will do is direct others who direct still others in 
the operation of what we call a racket. Of such was the 
restaurant racket made and of such are all other rackets 
made. 


On this subject let me say a word concerning business- 
men and rackets. I have referred to the unfortunate traitors 
to the labor movement who joined hands with the gangsters. 
Let me add that seven businessmen, knowing this was a 
racket of the most venal type, deliberately became members 
of the board of directors of the Metropolitan Restaurant and 
Cafeteria Association. They were dummies, it is true, but 
they lent their names, their prestige and their respectability 
to the operation of a criminal enterprise. They were in fact 
victims of extortion, but in some respects they were equally 
guilty with those who were convicted. 

What I have said about two particular labor unions 
and about the businessmen in the restaurant industry has 
been by way of illustration of the problem. Any attempt to 
generalize either about unions or businessmen would lead 
to false conclusions as to the responsibility of either group 
where an industrial racket is concerned and any general 
denunciation of either group by interested parties may be 
dismissed as partisan. 

In some rackets it is one group which is primarily re- 
sponsible, in others another group and in still others, the 
racketeers fasten themselves on the industry without the aid 
of any one. Each situation is different; there is no pattern 
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and as rapidly as one scheme of criminal organization is 
exposed, two new ones are invented. 

The time has come when crime must be stiidied by 
experts on a long-range basis. We still change police com- 
missioners every two or three years; city administrations, 
national administrations, prosecutors, and their whole staffs 
are turned over with every shifting tide of politics. Organized 
crime continues steadily on: 


Furthermore, the public has too long left this whole 
problem in the hands of unrelated public officials over whom 
it exercises no supervision and upon whom it makes no 
specific demands. It is time the community undertook to 
save itself. Of the nine prosecuting officials in the city, I 
venture to say not five know one another. 


This Citizens Committee, under the distinguished lead- 
ership of Harry F. Guggenheim, has undertaken to save the 
community. Its function is to provide the necessary leadership 
of public opinion, combined with a hard-working day-to-day 
detailed study of law enforcement as it actually operates. 
Mr. Guggenheim and his associates have made detailed 
studies of this subject and have advanced a specific program 
based upon the successful operation of similar projects in 
Chicago, Cleveland and Baltimore. 


In the growth of the restaurant racket, there were 
repeated evidences in widely separated places that a criminal 
group was organizing in that industry. So there are in every 
other racket if there is any one interested in studying them 
and putting them together. No racket can develop and exist 
if its every act is recorded, studied and ultimately exposed 
as part of a complete picture. 


There is no agency for that purpose. There is not a 
single person or bureau in the decrepit machinery of law 
enforcement which makes any effort to collect such material, 
either among the nine regular prosecuting agencies or any of 
the investigative agencies in this city. It is also a curious fact 
that the Federal Government takes a regular census of the 
respectable people of this country, but no one has ever at- 
tempted a census of the criminal underworld. 

In the live and dead files of the magistrates’ courts, the 
courts of Special Sessions, County Courts, courts of General 
Sessions, the prosecuting offices and the police reports of the 
city, there could be constructed the actual history of every 


racket in the city. This can be done by adding these together, 


putting them into their proper place by industry, geography 
and association, and subjecting the result to expert study. 
This is the job of the Guggenheim committee. 

More than this, however, the committee specificaliy pro- 
poses to keep a daily record of every manifestation of organ- 
ized crime in the City of New York and to study it, both 
for current and future use. A case record of every case of 
importance is proposed. No such thing exists anywhere today. 
No one can even find out today what is happening at the 
various stages of criminal prosecution. 

A day-to-day record of the thousands of cases which 
are constantly going in and out of the courts, the police sta- 
tions and the prosecutors’ offices, kept in one place and studied 
by experts, will provide the first intelligent effort to handle 
this problem this city has ever made. In my judgment it 
could prove to be the solution to the problem of organized 
crime. 

Let me illustrate from another racket which I cannot 
identify because the case has not been tried. A delivery truck 
was burned in Queens and the precinct detectives had no 
clues. A garage was burned in Brooklyn and the precinct 
detectives had no clues. Bullets were fired into a business 
man’s home from a moving car and again there were no 
clues. Emery was found in the crank cases of two ruined 
trucks in Manhattan and the cause was unknown. Two sales- 
men were forced into an elevator pillar by a moving car and 
injured. It seemed to be an accident. 

Each was a separate, unrelated crime. None seemed of 
great importance. None was reported in the newspapers but 
a racket was started and operating within two months and 
an industry had learned to pay up and keep quiet. 

That racket, like so many others, could not have taken 
root, if there had been a real coordination of all of the in- 
formation in one central office. That is what this committee 
proposes to do. Neither the Federal government, the State 
government, nor any other has undertaken the task and the 
community must. 

With the experience of the citizens groups in three 
other cities as a guide, this work can be tremendously effec- 
tive. It can provide the facts, as they are nowhere known 
today. It can provide leadership which cannot be resisted. 
With your help the community can master its enemies. 


The Job of the Opposition 


By JOHN HAMILTON, Chairman, Republican National Committee 
Over NBC Red Network, May 1, 1937 


voted upon the issues presented and of these 28,000,- 

000 voted the Democratic ticket and 17,000,000 the 
Republican ticket. Thus, the national electorate by a 6 to 4 
decision returned the present administration to power. 

The defeat suffered by the Republican Party appeared 
overwhelming by virtue of the fact that it carried the electoral 
vote of only 2 states, elected but 89 Congressmen and 6 of 
our present 16 Senators. For some time following the elec- 
tion these facts were advanced to support a point of view that 


C) N November 3 approximately 45,000,000 Americans 


the Republican Party had no future and indeed no existence. 

To survey this election from the number of states car- 
ried or the electoral votes cast is a studied effort to conceal 
the real strength of the minority party and to boo 17 million 
people out of existence. If the members of the Congress had 
been elected in proportion to this popular vote, the Republi- 
cans would have today 170 members of the House and 32 
Senators. 

Who will deny that as long as a minority of 40 per cent 
exists it must have political representation? That minority 
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voted with a faith which has not been shaken and on the 
contrary has been reinforced since the election. 

That minority voted with a sincerity that was not chal- 
lenged then, is not challenged now, and will in the future, I 
believe, be increasingly applauded. The Republican Party 
is the political representative of that minority. It is, there- 
fore, the inescapable duty of the Party to fulfill its obligation 
adequately through leadership, organization, and constructive 
activity. 

The Republicans of the rank and file will rightfully 
demand a party that is surely founded—that is cohesive and 
that deals with the problems confronting the country in a 
manner calculated to produce concrete results. 

Representative government inevitably implies the exist- 
ence of minority parties. I have often been requested to define 
what I believe are the duties of the minority or opposition 
party. I have heretofore defined them. I repeat here my 
earlier statements as my best contribution to that definition. 

I use the word “opposition” as referring to a legislative 
minority. In that role the Republican Party has not only a 
great opportunity but an unavoidable public duty, for today 
it stands as the only organized opposition to the Party in 
power. Every free country, for the secure perpetuation of its 
freedom, needs both a responsible government and a vigilant 
and vigorous opposition. No substitute for the Republican 
Party in that role is visible on the horizon of American 
politics. It follows that the Republican Party would be 
recreant both to itself and to the country if it did not essay 
the task of opposition with all the energy and all the industry 
at its command. It would be a travesty upon free government 
if the representatives of forty per cent of the people should 
surrender to the representatives of sixty per cent of the people 
an unopposed and uncriticized monopolistic control of the 
American future. 

The task of opposition is not a single task. It has in 
reality many tasks. Some are negative. Some are positive. All 
are legitimate. All are essential. 

The negative task is resistance to the errors of the Party 
in power. Sometimes the opposition has resisted not only the 
errors of the Party in power but also its genuine services to 
the Republic. A frank description of the tactics of President 
John Quincy Adams’ opponents has been left to us by one 
of the most outstanding of them: Senator Thomas H. Benton 
of Missouri who in his reminiscences of the Adams adminis- 
tration wrote: 

“T belonged then to an opposition which was keen and 
powerful and which permitted nothing to escape that could 
be used against the President rightfully or wrongfully.” 

I know that I speak for all Republican leadership when 
I say that we covet for the Republican Party today an op- 
position record which nobody will ever be able to narrate in 
such words. We covet an ability to distinguish between good 
and bad in the performances of the Administration. We covet 
a willingness to cooperate with the good, and equally covet 
a determination to attack the bad and to expose it and, if 
possible, to prevent it from coming into being. 

The attempted prevention of evil in government is the 
first task of the opposition. It must be discharged without 
fear of official disapproval and without fear of popular 
misunderstanding, for an opposition party becomes again the 
Party in power only through an appeal from passing passion 
to ultimate sound judgment. 


Indeed, honest criticism in politics fills the same need in 
government as does fair competition in business. Uncon- 
trolled monopoly in the political field is just as deadly to the 
best interests of a free people as is an uncontrolled monopoly 
in the field of industrial enterprise to the healthy commercial 
growth of a nation. 

No man, or group of men, can resent such criticism put 
forth with constructive intent. Rather they will see in such 
criticism a real aid to the ends and objectives which they 
themselves seek. 

The majority will, if they are wise, recognize that there 
was something more behind the words of Edmund Burke 
than a mere desire to give voice to pretty phrases when he 
said: 

“He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and 
sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is our helper.” 

On top of the task of criticism is one that is entirely 
positive. The Republican Party is not a Party of negation. 
It is a Party dedicated to the system of free representative 
democracy in politics and free competitive enterprise in 
economics. That system is not static. It is dynamic. It is not 
stationary. It is progressive. It moves. It grows. It has con- 
ferred more spiritual and material benefits upon mankind 
than any other system in human history. And it is but at its 
beginning. It is scarcely more than a hundred and fifty years 
old. Its climax of achievement lies ahead of it. It still has 
new worlds to conquer and new services to render on a 
forever enlarging circle of human welfare. 

The positive task of the Republican Party is to promote 
the expansion of that circle by promoting the improvement of 
all sound processes of freedom. Government can be used to 
advance tyranny. It can also be used to advance liberty. The 
Republican Party has legislated repeatedly in the past to ad- 
vance liberty. Its highest duty is to prepare to do so again in 
the future. 

It will stand, as its individual members are sworn to do, 
for the protection of the Constitution as the law of the land 
and see that it is not changed by indirection, nor in any other 
wise until the people have agreed thereto in the manner pre- 
scribed by themselves. 

And in this connection its obligation goes even further 
in that it should do all in its power to see that the processes 
of government as laid down in that document are carried out 
in an orderly fashion. 

In the final analysis, the opposition must, in all that 
it does, be directed by the thought and be thoroughly con- 
scious of the fact that the tides of politics are bound to 
bring to them, and often sooner than expected, the obliga- 
tions of a majority Party. 

The need of an opposition is so apparent under the 
American form of government, I think it may fairly be said 
that they who deride or decry that opposition are in fact 
opposed to the American democracy itself. If the opposition 
should not exist, our people would be at the mercy of indi- 
vidual leadership with no need to account for its conduct 
or to report upon its stewardship of a public trust. 

I warn the present majority that they should welcome 
an opposition which in fighting for principle requires them 
to assume principles of their own, for otherwise they would 
be blindly following personal leadership and, in the language 
of Lord Bryce, loyalty to a leader is a poor substitute for 
loyalty to a faith. 
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To many people the opposition appears to function only 
through members of the Party who have been elected to legis- 
lative office. But, as a matter of fact, the opposition, as ex- 
pressed by these elected representatives, can effectively func- 
tion only when they have at their command an efficient or- 
ganization working in cooperation with them. 

In this connection I would like to take a few minutes 
to talk about some of the practical problems with which the 
National Committee was confronted and with which it is 
dealing. 

At the outset we who were charged with the reorgan- 
ization of the National Headquarters felt the primary ob- 
jective to be the election in the campaign of 1938 of Re- 
publican members to the National Congress. To accomplish 
that required the writing of a constructive record upon 
which not only the present members of the Congress could 
seek re-election but upon which new candidacies might be 
logically predicated. 

What services could be rendered by those of us con- 
nected with the national organization which would bring 
about this result? It was apparent, with the reduction in 
the membership of the Republicans both in the House and 
the Senate, that the Party would be represented upon the 
important committees by a very small membership, but that 
the duties of the individuals on these committees in connection 
with the consideration of legislation would be correspond- 
ingly increased. And yet it would be through these men that 
the record of the Republican Party would be written in the 
coming Congress. 

We were convinced from the experience of the last four 
years that control of the government departments by the 
present majority party would preclude the minority mem- 
bers from receiving the data necessary for an intelligent 
review and analysis of such measures as might be proposed 
in the Congress. It was therefore necessary that some agency 
of the minority party itself supply the data necessary to 
establish accurate judgment. 

It was perfectly apparent that we could not hope to 
establish permanently in Washington men who were experts 
in their respective fields as advisers upon pertinent ques- 
tions. Expense prohibited that if nothing else. But we did 
feel that we could assemble in our headquarters a small 
group which could develop the necessary factual studies. And 
this we did. But it was our desire to give further assistance to 
Republican Congressmen and Senators by inviting to Wash- 
ington from time to time acknowledged experts in various 
fields to which pending legislation might be related. It was 
a gratification upon inquiry to find that there were a large 
group of qualified men who shared our belief in the true 
function of an opposition to the extent that they were willing 
to make their services available as occasion arose. Each week 
these men come to Washington at our invitation in selected 
groups and confer with Republican members of the Senate 
and the House chosen for each conference by their respec- 
tive leaders, because of their experience and membership in 
important committees. 

From these conferences, from the factual data supplied 
by the permanent staff of the Committee, and from the in- 
dependent knowledge and experience of the members of Con- 
gress, constructive policies have been adopted and expressed 
in various ways and placed on the record of the Congress. 

The carrying out of this program naturally required and 


resulted in a very real measure of cooperation between the 
National Committee, the Senatorial and Congressional Com- 
mittees, and the Republican members of the House and Sen- 
ate. 

The results of these activities inevitably have been tem- 
porarily overshadowed during recent weeks by the creation 
of a much larger issue. But some of this record will be de- 
veloped in the radio addresses on this program to be given 
by the Representatives and Senators who have taken part 
in building it. 

That the country should be reliably informed of these 
matters, we have established what we believe to be an efh- 
cient publicity department. We can hope that as time goes 
on we shall be able to extend our activities into the field with 
the purpose of keeping the record straight and giving to 
citizens of the country a source from which they can obtain 
facts uncolored by partisan propaganda. 

Naturally, these activities have cost money and we have 
faced frankly the necessity of raising funds to meet current 
as well as past obligations. Our approach to this question 
of fund raising has been grounded on the belief that those 
funds should and can be secured on the basis of a wide ap- 
peal to the entire membership of the Party. We felt justified 
in this belief from the fact that in the last campaign, with 
a minimum solicitation and often without solicitation, more 
than 600,000 American citizens sent in their contributions 
to the Republican Party. This was an all-time record for 
individual subscribers to party funds. 

For the purpose of obtaining this broad base of finan- 
cing, we have set up and established a finance division which 
is now developing plans for the solicitation of these con- 
tributions and from that campaign as it is projected forward, 
we hope in the current year, and in future years, to increase 
substantially the number of contributors, so that it may be 
truthfully said the Republican Party is a self-supporting 
organization made up of men and women from every walk 
of life, giving within the limits of their ability, to assure that 
they will be adequately represented in the field of government. 

We have taken these practical steps to solve practical 
problems with the belief that in so doing the Republican 
Party would thereby justify the confidence of its present mem- 
bers and gain the confidence of new adherents. Our methods 
along this line are not theatrical. But that confidence can 
be retained and gained not so much by dramatic gestures or by 
flights into flamboyant oratory but by sincerity of purpose, 
straight thinking, straight talking, and constructive action. 


This is the honest way to reestablish the Republican 
Party and the principles for which it stands. There are no 
short cuts in accomplishing this purpose. I am well aware 
that there are many who are recommending one short cut or 
another, but I cannot believe they are giving due considera- 
tion to the practical problems which their suggestions involve. 

There are those who have suggested that the name of the 
Party be changed, upon the theory, apparently, that those who 
vote against the Republican candidates do so without any 
affirmative convictions. There are those who speak of amalga- 
mations, and there are those who speak of new parties. I will 
not dispute with any man what may be the future form or 
character of the political parties in this country. There is 
none who holds the ability to pierce the veil of the future, 
but this I can say—saying it with sincerity and with convic- 
tion—that those of us who labor in the Republican Party 
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are not laboring in vain. For if the future holds any changes 
for their party, I know that the new political structure will 
be built upon the foundation which we today call Republican 
—a foundation including 17 million American citizens, 
among them more than 50,000 men and women officially rep- 
resenting the Party in the precincts, in the wards, and in the 
counties. And so I can say to all who are interested in this 
question: If you do not keep this foundation firm—any new 
political structure which you may envisage will either not be 
erected or, if it is, will not long endure. 

There are certain basic issues going beyond all party 
lines which go clear through to the fundamentals of govern- 
ment and of our entire American economic life. They affect 
every citizen of the United States. 

On the one side are those among us who are convinced 
that the complexities and difficulties of modern existence 
can be solved only by a central and all-inclusive “plan.” 
They believe that this plan should be blindly followed by all 
branches of the government. They are convinced that this 
action must extend to all the vital operations of our economic 
system. They foresee a great impending economic crisis. They 
wish to meet it by additional governmental controls piled 
on top of all the controls that have been put in place during 
the last four years. Their conception of an effective America 
is an America dominated and managed in all its political and 
economic activities by one plan. 

Against this conception stand those citizens—of all parties 
—who believe that domination can lead only to a lower 
standard of government and to a lower standard of living. 
They think that this conclusion is fortified by the whole his- 
toric experience of Europe. They think that the division of 
powers between the various branches of our government is 
justified not by mere constitutional tradition but by consider- 
ations of practical effectiveness. They believe that in the eco- 
nomic field, the competition produced by private ventures can 
go farther than any one centralized plan toward enlarging 
prosperity and employment. They do not reject legislation 
for promoting honesty in business. They do not reject legis- 
lation for promoting humaneness in business. They neverthe- 
less believe that governmental controls should not be carried 
to the point of quenching the free private initiatives which 
have given us continuously in this country a larger volume 
and variety of commodities, a higher level of wages, and a 
lower range of prices for the benefit of all. These citizens be- 
lieve that a governmental system of three branches and an 
economic system of basically free competition have produced, 
and can produce, and will produce, a mightier sum of human 
happiness than any other system of life that human genius 
has yet contrived. 

In gazing at this new alignment, the Republican 
Party is fully conscious of the high degree to which it tran- 
scends all partisan differences. This consciousness has been 
reflected in the utterly non-partisan attitude taken by the 
Republican Party toward the present Supreme Court issue. 
The Republican Party, I think I can safely state, is prepared 
to cooperate in solving fundamental issues with all, irre- 
spective of party. The outcome sought is not party victory. It 
is the victory of historic and eternal American principles. 

And in this same connection, I would say to the mem- 
bership of the Republican Party—do not be afraid of for- 
mulas and of labels. There is a loose form of political thinking 


which takes refuge in such terms as liberal, radical, and 
conservative without understanding of their meaning or their 
implication. 

It is idle to repeat such phrases without reducing them 
to concrete acts and legislative proposals. If there is a policy 
of government which promotes the goal we all seek and the 
end we all have in view, it is the duty of the Republicans to 
favor it. If there is a policy of government which works 
against that end, it is the duty of the Republican Party to 
oppose it. 

Both personally and in my official position with the Re- 
publican Party, I refuse and shall continue to refuse to be 
forced into any formula or to accept any label so long as I 
can support what is right and oppose what is wrong as I in- 
terpret the needs of the nation. 

What is the goal which we all seek and the end which 
we have in view? 

It has been indicated by the propaganda of our opponents 
that the aim of the Republican Party is to return to the 
horse and buggy days—that we believe in outworn economic 
theories—that we seek only to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. 

Do 17,000,000 people—40 per cent of the electorate— 
want to do these things? Put that way such an assertion is 
more than absurd. 

Or is there really a small and dominant group of blind 
reactionaries who have fooled all the rest of the Party into 
supporting reaction without knowing it? That is another sug- 
gestion widely spread. But apart from the fact that this too 
is obviously absurd, it is also obviously impossible. Even if 
there were such a group as this fiction states, it could not 
have been effective. For no such group—certainly during the 
last four years—has possessed the propaganda machine that 
could fool or the political patronage that could buy even the 
smallest fraction of such a mighty group as 17,000,000 people. 

Let us ignore these recriminations that do not assure one 
inch of national progress but merely create a stagnant morass 
of squabbling and hatred. 

Let us call a halt on oratory for personal advancement 
and ascend to the higher plane of honest argument. 

The guiding purpose of the citizens of the country is the 
increasing of the material and spiritual opportunities of every 
man and woman. There is agreement that this end should be 
achieved—the argument is on the question of method. 

The natural desires of every individual are economic 
security, hope for advancement, and a reasonable exercise of 
his personal rights and preferences. Not one of these should 
he be willing to sacrifice. 

In a self-governing community he is quite justified in 
expecting that his own government will protect him in the 
realization of each of these objectives without the sacrifice 
of any other. 

It is a difficult goal. It can only be reached by continual 
adjustment. 

It is, in short, a problem of maintaining continuously 
both economic liberty and political liberty ; and both economic 
security and political security. 

Government can do much to help by corrective action. 
Such action the Republican Party has recommended and has 
taken in the past. Such action it will continue to propose and 
to endorse in the future. 
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Government can also do much to hinder, by action in- 
tended to be corrective but which is so ill-advised that it 
upsets the necessary balance whose maintenance is necessary 
for the sake of the ultimate goal. 

Such ill-advised action the Republicans have opposed and 
will continue to oppose. 

But in support or in opposition, the Party is still guided 
by the one standard—will this or that proposal really and 
permanently produce what it promises in benefits to the 
ordinary men and women of the nation? 

The addresses by Republican Senators and Congressmen 
scheduled on the radio during this month will indicate the 
stand taken by the party on the major issues in debate. They 
will also indicate the reasons for that stand and the alterna- 
tives which the Republican Party recommends as methods 
which will in fact achieve and not betray the purposes that 
are desired. 





As a summary, and as a keynote for the tone which I am 
advised these speeches will adopt, let me in closing, say this: 

If eternal vigilance is the price of political liberty, so 
also is eternal correction and adjustment the price of economic 
liberty. It is a price that requires not simply negative criti- 
cism of errors but positive removal of them. The Republican 
Party has removed many of them in the past. It will prove 
its vitality by continuing to remove them in the future. It 
will be not merely a party of opposition, but also a Party 
of proposal. It will oppose any program of domination of 
this country either by omnipotent capital or omnipotent labor, 
and surely, by omnipotent government. But it will also con- 
tinuously propose a positive program of cooperation between 
capital and labor and government for the perfecting of a 
system in this country which shall be not less and less but 
more and more free from all dominations and all wrongful 
impediments whatsoever. 


Arbitrary Power in a Republic 
Does Not Lie Even in a Majority 


THE PRESIDENT’S FRIENDS AND THE COURT 


By JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, U. 8S. Senator, Wyoming; Democrat 
Over NBC red network, May 5, 1937 


[Although this speech is based on the original Court bill 
which at the time of going to press is generally regarded as 
defeated, it deals with the spirit of the still-unsettled contro- 
versy which is likely to stir us for some time, and is a matter 
of important record because of the author’s pivotal position on 
the Judiciary Committee, his long silence on the question, the 
doubt as to his attitude, his closeness to the President, and his 
final determination of which this is the definitive public an- 
nouncement and justification.—Ed. } 


r ‘HE judiciary bill which has now been before Congress 
for three months has been represented to the people 
of the country as the keystone of the arch of President 

Roosevelt’s program of social and economic reform. 

Because I find myself unable to give it my support, al- 
though I have always been and am now an earnest advocate 
of the President’s policies, I feel it incumbent upon me at this 
time to make a public statement, addressed primarily to the 
people of my State, of the reasons which have impelled me to 
this decision. I have not reached it lightly, nor without regret 
that I cannot, in conscience, go along. 

Far from being a direct and speedy method of solving 
the substantial problems with which our country is beset, this 
measure stands revealed, after weeks of testimony before the 
Judiciary Committee as an utterly futile gesture, so far as 
immediate needs are concerned, and as an extremely dangerous 
innovation as regards our constitutional system. 

This bill not only does not accomplish any of the objec- 
tives for which it was ostensibly offered, but it does not make 
effective a single substantive purpose of the New Deal. 

We were told that Federal judges, particularly the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, were too old and that it was 


necessary to infuse young blood into the Judiciary. It is 
acknowledged now that the proposed bill will not remove aged 
justices from that Court or from any court, nor insure the 
appointment or retention of young judges. 


The bill contains language which specifically exempts 
from its immediate operation judges, no matter how old, who 
have not served ten years on the bench. Under this provision, 
it would be possible, if the bill should pass, for the President 
to appoint to the Supreme Court a man sixty-nine years of 
age, indeed, a man sixty-nine years and eleven months of age, 
who, if he had never served as a Federal judge, would be 
entitled to sit upon the bench until he had reached the age of 
seventy-nine years or seventy-nine years and eleven months, 
without being subject to having a mentor placed beside him. 

More than that, since the bill fixes the number of judges 
permanently at fifteen, in the event six new appointments are 
made, then, in such case, there would be no possible way there- 
after of infusing young blood into the Court without a new 
law and a new expansion of the Court. Within a comparatively 
short time, we should have a Court of fifteen old men instead 
of nine old men, and could do nothing about it except by 
further enlargement to create a sort of House of Lords to fill 
the magnificent marble palace on Capitol Hill. 


But the age of the justices is not the complaint of the 
proponents of the bill. Indeed, several of the witnesses who 
appeared before the Judiciary Committee on behalf of the 
proposal emphatically declared their opposition to any provi- 
sion that would compel the retirement of judges at any given 
age. No one denies that Justice Brandeis now is, and that 
Justice Holmes, until his voluntary resignation, was, an able, 
vigorous, just, and liberal Justice at a much more advanced 
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age than that which is fixed in the bill as the age of senility. 
No, it is not age, but the point of view, the “economic predi- 
lections,” to use the current phrase, of some of the justices 
that is the cause of complaint. But one of these justices, whose 
views are condemned and whose name is most frequently on 
the tongues of the advocates of the measure, is the youngest 
man on the bench and will not be touched by the legislation. 
But it will affect the venerable, the distinguished, the brilliant 
Brandeis whose progressive views for a generation have been 
a beacon light to all who call themselves liberals. 

So the bill fails on the score of age and it fails on the 
score of economic philosophy. 

When the Attorney General and his Assistant appeared 
before the Senate Committee to make out a case for the bill, 
they each attacked the divided decisions, the rulings of the 
Court by which laws of Congress and of the states have been 
held to be unconstitutional by a vote of five to four. It is 
acknowledged now that the bill does not touch this defect, that 
decisions of eight to seven will be just as possible in the new 
Court as five to four decisions are now, and that Justice 
Roberts will still be in the Court, after its expansion, to be the 
eighth vote as he is now the fifth. So the bill does not do away 
with “Roberts-land,” as one of the proponents of the bill has 
designated that twilight zone between the constitutional and 
the unconstitutional law. 

That there has been in the past an altogether unwar- 
ranted, undeniable, and even vicious tendency on the part of 
the Court to invade the legislative field, I would be the last to 
deny. That we should attempt to correct this tendency by 
ourselves invading the judicial field, I most respectfully but 
emphatically deny. 

The proponents of the bill go up and down the country 
denouncing the Supreme Court for its reactionary decisions 
and the Federal judiciary generally for the abuse of the power 
of injunction as though this measure gave some assurance 
that only progressive decisions would be rendered in the future 
and government by injunctions abolished as a result of the 
passage of this bill. Both of these assertions I deny. 


There is not a line or a syllable in this bill dealing with 
the issuance of injunctions by the courts. There is not a single 
provision in it that affects the power of the inferior courts to 
tie the hands of the government in dealing with problems of 
public welfare. There is not a word in it that prevents the 
inferior courts from holding laws of Congress unconstitution- 
al. Not a single argument made by the proponents of this bill 
to organized labor and to the liberal forces of the country 
on these grounds has the remotest bearing on the measure we 
are asked to support. 


When asked to point out how progressive decisions by 
the Supreme Court would be guaranteed, the advocates of the 
bill acknowledge, indeed they insist, that the President could 
have no contract in advance with any new justices that they 
would render particular decisions in particular cases, or vote 
to sustain acts of Congress which have not yet been even 
written. It is acknowledged that the six new justices, since 
they would not constitute a majority of a Court of fifteen, 
would have to depend upon the support of at least two of the 
present justices to uphold any act. And, it must be acknowl- 
edged that since all nine of the present justices concurred in 
holding the NRA unconstitutional, there would be no cer- 
tainty that any members of the present Court would vote with 
the new members in any particular case. 


Thus every argument which has been advanced to sus- 
tain the bill has dissolved on the very tongues of its advo- 
cates. Only one count remains—and this is not an argument 
but a naive expression of hope—the hope that by “the infusion 
of new blood,” a tendency would be developed in the Supreme 
Court toward a more liberal interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. "When it was called tc their attention that the decisions 
of the justices could not be predicted and that, in the past, the 
views and even the decisions of the justices have very fre- 
quently disappointed the confidence of their presidential spon- 
sors, then one after another of the witnesses for the bill weakly 
fell back on the statement ““We must take a chance.” Surely 
that is a very poor foundation on which to build the structure 
of economic justice! 

We are told that the Court bill is within the letter of 
the Constitution—and it is. The Congress does have the legal 
right to make the Court as large or as small as it pleases. So, 
too, has Congress the right to refuse to appropriate a single 
penny to pay the salary of the President or to maintain the 
White House or any other branch of the government. Such a 
use of acknowledged legislative power to cripple the Execu- 
tive would be totally unwarranted and would amount to an 
attack upon the integrity of the government. How, then, can 
it be argued that there can be any justification for a similar 
use of the letter of the Constitution to force the Judiciary? 


We are told that the Court has been both expanded and 
contracted before—and it has, but only once for a frankly 
political purpose and then by a party that died when the bill 
was passed and was never resurrected. In the short session of 
Congress, after the election of Thomas Jefferson but before 
his inauguration, the Federalist Party passed what was known 
as the “Midnight Judges Act.” This bill reduced the number 
of the judges of the Supreme Court by one so that Jefferson 
could not appoint a successor to a member whose death was 
expected, and it created a large number of new judgeships 
throughout the country. John Marshall, who had been ap- 
pointed and confirmed as Chief Justice by the outgoing 
President, John Adams, whose Secretary of State he was, did 
not take office in the Court until after Jefferson was sworn in. 
Adams was even accused of having feverishly worked until 
midnight on the third of March issuing commissions to the 
newly created jurists. Almost the first act of the Jefferson 
administration was to repeal that law. For eight years the 
founder of the Democratic Party was in the White House, all 
during that period bitterly resisting what he regarded as the 
political activity of the Federal judiciary and of John Mar- 
shall in particular. He could have overwhelmed Marshall by 
adopting the device of this bill and expanding the Court, but 
he never did. 

The only other occasion in which there was even the 
slightest suspicion that the Court was enlarged for a political 
purpose was during the administration of President Grant 
when two justices were added to the Supreme Court. A deci- 
sion in which the government was vitally interested was re- 
versed, but Grant thought the expansion of the Court for the 
purpose of influencing a decision so politically immoral an act, 
that he always denied that he had had such a purpose. But even 
if he had done so, I would not regard an act of his administra- 
tion as a valid precedent for any democratic administration. 
The democratic precedents are all for the maintenance of the 
dignity, the honor, and independence of the judiciary. Wood- 
row Wilson, in language that burns, once declared that the 
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people would curse the administration that would expand the 
Court in order to affect its judgments. 

Let us not mislead ourselves by an impatience to secure 
economic and social refurm. Let us not injure ourselves, our 
objectives, and our government by our desire to repudiate 
those judges who, we choose to believe, have been responsible 
for delaying progress. If we who call ourselves liberal can 
by statute increase this Court in order to induce or force it to 
interpret close constitutional questions the way we want them 
decided, then manifestly any succeeding administration can 
do likewise and the Supreme Court will be hopelessly engulfed 
by the political whirlpool. 

The Supreme Court ought to be above politics. If it has 
debased itself in the past, if any of its members have framed 
their decisions upon any other consideration than the law and 
the facts, then it and such members have in such instances 
stepped down from the position of high respect and confidence 
in which the people have placed them. The Congress cannot 
remedy such failures of judicial integrity when by expanding 
the Court to influence its decisions, we undermine the very 
basis of public confidence in the Court. 


I quite agree that the Court has, upon occasion, allowed 
its economic predilections to lead it into the condemnation of 
statutes on the ground of the wisdom or propriety of such 
laws rather than on the ground of the power of Congress or 
the legislature to pass them. But we shall not correct this error 
by attempting to instill into the Court another and a different 
set of predilections. If the Court has erred—and I think it 
has—let us remedy the fault, not by applying force to the 
judiciary but by ourselves adhering strictly to constitutional 
propriety. We shall thus the more quickly get ourselves and 
the Court back to sound principles. 


They make a sad mistake who imagine that there can 
be no New Deal legislation without this court bill. What 
measure is proposed so strange and radical that it cannot be 
enacted under the Constitution as it stands? It is true, as the 
Attorney General, his Assistant, and all the other witnesses 
who appeared on behalf of the judiciary bill have said, that 
the Constitution needs no amendment to give Congress sub- 
stantive power to do the things that ought to be done. It is 
true that the constitutional interpretation of Chief Justice 
Marshall, who defined the Constitution as a broad instrument 
of adequate national power, would be sufficient for this hour 
if reasserted by the Congress in careful laws and by the 
courts in judgments based on early precedents. The Supreme 
Court has already indicated its return to the interpretation 
that is needed. 

The no-man’s land we were talking about last summer 
at the time of the national conventions, that zone in which 
neither the states nor the Federal government could legislate 
with respect to wages and hours and conditions of labor, has 
disappeared. The Court has seen the light. By the Wagner 
Act decisions, the formula for collective bargaining has been 
validated. The Court has recognized the Federal power to 
legislate with respect to production that actually is national 
in its effect. The old impediments have been swept aside. 

Why then should the friends of social and economic jus- 
tice be called upon to struggle over a judiciary bill which, in 
the very words of its proponents, offers only a chance that at 
some unknown time in the future the Court might sustain the 
reform laws which Congress ought to pass—if they were at- 
tacked ? 





Sometimes it seems as though the public has the impres- 
sion that the Supreme Court has a legislative function and 
that no law becomes effective until approved by that body. 
Of course, such is not the fact. The Supreme Court has no 
jurisdiction to pass upon any law until it comes into question 
in a litigated case. The judicial power extends only to cases. 
Therefore, there are thousands of laws which the Court is 
never called upon to construe, much less to approve. 

Let us remember that the Missouri Compromise Act was 
on the statute books for twenty years before it was attacked 
and invalidated. When the AAA was held unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, Congress immediately passed the Soil 
Conservation Act to effect the same general purposes—and to 
date, it has not even been questioned in any court. There is no 
reason to believe that any policy now contemplated by this 
administration will be subject to attack in the courts unless, 
by pursuing this attack upon the independence of the judiciary, 
we instill in the people of the United States the fear that our 
form of government is in danger. 

This Constitution of ours, this government of the United 
States, represents the greatest advances in human freedom 
that civilization records. The most important element in that 
advance is that provision of our system which makes the courts 
independent of both the executive and legislative power. Until 
the independence of the judiciary was guaranteed here in our 
land, the courts which ruled our ancestors were the pawns of 
kings and parliaments. They were the instruments of oppres- 
sion. They have sometimes been oppressively used here, but 
the ideal that has always been held before the American courts 
has been that they are the refuge of justice and freedom 
against arbitrary power, that they should never be under even 
the suspicion that they might be dominated by either the 
executive or legislative power. 


Article I of the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides, “All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States.” If language means any- 
thing, these words mean that Congress is the law-making 
body. 

Article II provides, “The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of America.” If 
language means anything, those words mean that the Presi- 
dent is the officer designated to enforce the law just as Con- 
gress is the body designated to make the law. 

Article III provides, “The judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in such in- 
ferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” The Constitution provides that the judicial 
power shall extend to “all cases in law and equity arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the United States and 
treaties made under their authority.” If language means any- 
thing, those words mean that the courts have all the judicial 
power that can be exercised under the Constitution. No other 
person or collection of persons, no other body, no other officer 
has the right to exercise that judicial power or to invade it in 
any way, but manifestly if Congress deliberately increases the 
number of judges on the Supreme Court for the express pur- 
pose, as has been announced in this case, of bringing about a 
different interpretation of the Constitution, that constitutes 
an invasion of the judicial power of the United States. 

Now every citizen of this country is free to urge any 
alteration of the form of his government which seems desirable 
to him and is free to argue for it in any way that he may see 
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fit, but when I was sworn in as a member of the Senate of the 
United States, I assumed an obligation under oath to repre- 
sent the State of Wyoming under this Constitution according 
to its written form. The Constitution provides a distinct 
method by which it may be changed to meet changing condi- 
tions. | am bound by that method. I cannot by indirection, 
through increasing the number of judges on the Supreme 
Court, for the purpose of forcing upon that Tribunal a par- 
ticular point of view, make it possible for some future ad- 
ministration to change the fundamental law without sub- 
mission to the people. 

If it is desirable to infuse young blood into the judiciary, 
the only way to do that is by constitutional amendment com- 
pelling the retirement of judges at a given age. If it is desir- 
able to do away with divided decisions by which laws of 
Congress are found unconstitutional, the only way to do that 
is by constitutional amendment or, if Senator Norris is cor- 
rect in his contention, by a statute requiring a concurrence of 
more than a majority of the members of the Court to invali- 
date a particular law. If it is desirable to keep the Court in 
tune with popular opinion, the only way to do that is by 
constitutional amendment doing away with life tenure and 
fixing definite terms. 

But we are told that it would be impossible to ratify 
such a constitutional amendment. My friends, when this bill 
was sent to the Congress, the legislatures of forty-two states 
were in session and of these forty-two legislatures, only four 
were in states that were completely controlled by the Repub- 
lican Party. I am persuaded that any amendment designed 
to accomplish any one or all of the three formal changes with 
respect to age and tenure of service could have been ratified in 
less time than it has taken for the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary to consider this bill. 

When I hear the statement made that because 27,000,000 
citizens voted last November for the President for whose 
election I labored and in whose triumph I rejoiced, the people 
gave a mandate to the members of Congress to surrender their 
own judgment and convictions on any question that may 
arise, | am reminded of a declaration of principle to be found 
in the eloquent constitution of Wyoming, a declaration which 
breathes the very soul of America. 

“Arbitrary power,” says the Constitution of Wyoming, 
“exists nowhere in a republic, not even in the largest 
majority.” 

The majority is represented in the President and in the 


A National Policy 


Congress. The rights of the majority are adequately protected 
by those who are elected to make the law and by him who is 
elected to enforce the law. But the right of the individual to 
be protected against the arbitrary use of power can be guar- 
anteed only by the courts and if the independence of the 
courts is not maintained, all guarantees of freedom and jus- 
tice vanish. This is not in any sense a partisan question, it is 
the most fundamental question of basic Americanism which 
has been presented to the Congress in a generation. 


It would be the most tragic mistake in the history of 
the liberal movement in this country if this bill should pass. 
It accomplishes nothing except to divide the forces of eco- 
nomic and social justice. 

This country does not need new judges on the Supreme 
Court. It needs jobs for the unemployed. It needs opportuni- 
ties for the rising generation. It needs to open the door of the 
future to youth. It needs economic stability. 


The problem is pressing for solution now, not at some 
uncertain date in the future when the Supreme Court may 
hand down a constitutional decision in some case brought by 
litigants, who may not yet be born, to interpret some law 
that has not yet been passed. 

The natural wealth of the United States is great enough 
to support every inhabitant in peace and plenty—yet millions 
are in distress. There is no man so blind now to deny that this 
is a national problem. 


The Court bill does not solve it and holds out no pros- 
pect of solving it. Instead of indulging in futile debate over 
abstract questions of judicial power and the desirability of 
authorizing the President to appoint judges whose action can- 
not be foretold and who will have no power to legislate, let 
Congress exercise the power which no one now denies that it 
has. Let us meet the situation with which we are now con- 
fronted by substantive law in the manner that the logic of 
modern economic conditions renders necessary. 

Great though the achievements of the President have 
been; wise and necessary though his social program is; loyal 
as I have been and am to him personally and to the political 
movement he represents, I cannot believe that the judiciary 
bill should pass. Patience will pay us dividends. Let us enact 
the program the people want. The courts cannot hold it back. 
But we who call ourselves liberal, we can defeat it by insisting 
on a measure which violates the deepest convictions of consti- 
tutional propriety of thousands of a great President’s friends. 


for Flood Control 


MOST LARGE RIVER SYSTEMS CAN BE CONTROLLED 
By ARTHUR E. MORGAN, Chairman, TVA; Engineering Expert 
and Authority on Flood Control 
Over NBC Blue Network, Boston, Mass., April 20, 1937 


HEN DeSoto, in his search for the Fountain of 

W Youth, came to the Mississippi, the first white man 
to see that stream, he found the river in flood, and 

his trip was delayed until the flood passed. He reported that 


the Indians living there had shelters built in trees where they 
could live during flood periods. 


Floods are natural and normal occurrences on many 
streams. River channels are only the paths worn by surface 
water as it flows along the lowest ground. There is no neces- 
sary relation between the size of this path and the amount 
of water it has to carry. Some streams, like the lower Hudson 
River, or the Colorado River through the Grand Canyon, 
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have worn channels for themselves hundreds of times as large 
as would be necessary to carry the greatest flood flow. Other 
rivers like the Coldwater River in Mississippi or the Little 
River in southern Missouri have natural channels so inade- 
quate that they will carry less than one per cent of the great- 
est flood flow. Between these extremes there is every degree of 
adequacy and inadequacy in the size of river channels. 

In the settlement of America river banks and river bot- 
toms were found to be convenient building sites. River bottom 
lands were very fertile and easily farmed. Large cities need 
water supply, and profit by water transportation. 

Of the twenty-five largest cities of the United States, 
all but one are located on navigable water. It is not an acci- 
dent that inland cities are built on rivers. 

Most of the cities of inland America are less than 150 
years old. They were built in a new and little-known land 
where there were no records to indicate how great floods 
might be expected. In the rough and ready days of pioneering 
men built for quick advantage without long-range planning. 
In some cases clever real estate promoters laid out subdivi- 
sions and developed residence suburbs on land which they 
knew would be under water during floods. Railroads were 
located on the low, flat river banks to save expense. As a 
result millions of Americans live on land subject to floods, 
and billions of dollars worth of improvements may be dam- 
aged or destroyed during high water. Those conditions are 
the natural results of the pioneering of rugged individualists 
in a new country. 


Taking this situation as it is, what can we do about it? 
When we consider the hundreds of millions of dollars of 
direct loss due to a great flood like that of last January, and 
the indirect losses of relief load, broken health, interrupted 
business, and loss of taxes, profits and other revenues, it seems 
probable that comprehensive and well-integrated plans for 
national flood control would be a real economy in our national 
life. The cost of failing to undertake the work probably would 
be greater than the cost of doing it in an orderly manner. The 
damage caused by the Ohio River flood of last January was 
half enough to pay for complete flood control on that river. 

Flood control on a large scale represents design and 
planning of unprecedented magnitude and complexity. Prop- 
erly managed, as an integral part of unified river control, it is 
one phase of our national life in which waste and conflict 
can be superseded by productive economy. 

On a large river system like the Mississippi or the Ohio, 
the greatest flood in the short period since the settlement of 
the country may be considerably exceeded in the future when 
more of the tributaries have great floods at the same time. 
For several years before the great Mississippi River flood of 
1927, the authorities in charge of the river made confident 
official statements that the Mississippi was safely controlled 
against high water. The 1927 flood, which broke the levees 
and caused vast damage and suffering, was an effective answer 
to those claims. Today, in some quarters, there is a contrary 
tendency to pessimism, and an assumption that flood control 
on large streams is impossible. No such discouragement is 
justified. Most large river systems can be completely con- 
trolled. In some localities it will be more in the public interest 
to remove improvements from the flood plane than to make 
the great public expenditures necessary to protect them. 

The United States is a case of rapid development of a 
little known region. We have built large cities in our river 


valleys without knowledge of what the maximum flood condi- 
tions are on those rivers. On our smaller rivers, tragic flood 
experiences like those at Dayton, Ohio; Pueblo, Colorado; 
and Montpelier, Vermont ; will occur from time to time until 
flood control becomes effective. Engineering analysis can 
predict where such disasters are certain to occur, and in most 
cases can prevent them by proper construction. In other cases 
evacuation of the flood plane can prevent great loss. 

By an intelligent and consistent program, loss from floods 
can be reduced to a very small part of that now experienced, 
and in some cases other benefits, such as electric power, will 
help pay the cost. Because of the great extent of our largest 
river systems, and because of the extreme flood conditions to 
which they are subject, the mastery of the flood problem on 
American rivers would be an achievement without precedent 
of its kind in human history. 

Are we prepared to undertake this huge task? The forty 
years during which the automobile has revolutionized personal 
transportation have witnessed a no less revolutionary develop- 
ment of construction methods. With this advance of engi- 
neering knowledge and skill, projects are now entirely feasible 
which at the beginning of the century were only dreams. The 
biggest dams in all history are now being built in our country. 
Old analyses of flood-control problems must therefore be dis- 
carded, and each important project must be given new and 
fresh analysis, almost as though it never before had been 
approached. 

In engineering as in most other fields, the habit of 
carrying over old solutions into new situations is a handicap 
to effective achievement. One of the great changes in flood- 
control engineering of the present and immediate future is in 
the size of works which can be safely undertaken. 

Another fundamental principle in a widespread flood 
control program is the policy of thorough examination of 
every possible method of solution, including those which 
seem to offer very little promise. One of the greatest practical 
weaknesses of engineering design, in the field of flood control 
as elsewhere, is the tendency to assume that less obvious or 
less promising solutions can be passed by without being an- 
alyzed to the point of absolute assurance that they are or are 
not feasible. 

The habit of thorough-going comparison of all possibili- 
ties should be associated with the habit of restless, imaginative 
inquiry, which persists in becoming aware of every possible 
method and combination of methods, and which insists also on 
ferreting out all facts and conditions which might have a 
bearing on solutions. Lack of these obvious habits, rather than 
technical limitations, are the chief handicaps to a high order 
of engineering design in this field. 

At the beginning of the Miami River flood-control 
studies in Ohio, of which I had charge, it was generally con- 
sidered that levees offered the only practical form of flood 
control, and I was largely of the same conviction. Engineers 
of experience in flood control held that reservoirs were not 
feasible for such purposes. I had expressed my disbelief in 
reservoir flood control. The possibility of this type of control 
was examined simply to carry out the sound engineering 
policy of investigating every possibility, no matter how re- 
mote. When the evidence forced me to change my views, and 
to accept reservoir control, no one was more surprised than I. 

Only rarely in any large flood-control project will a 
solution be found to consist of any single type of construc- 
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tion. Seldom can a flood-control project be mastered best by 
levees alone or channel improvement alone, or spillways 
alone, or floodways alone, or reservoirs alone, or simply by 
removing buildings and other improvements from flooded 
areas. Quite generally the question to be answered is not 
which of these methods to apply, but how much of each. 
Too often such proportioning is arrived at by hunch or in- 
tuition, or by a few cut-and-try approximations. Where large 
expenditures are involved nothing is adequate short of con- 
clusive analysis to arrive at ultimate economy and value in 
proportioning the various elements. 

At present Congress is under pressure to support those 
who promote levees for the main stem of the Mississippi 
and also by those who would secure flood control by con- 
trolling “little waters” at the sources of streams. There is 
danger that Congress may appropriate vast sums committed 
to specific methods of flood relief before conclusions are 
reached based on complete and thorough analysis of all the 
conditions. 

I would not outlaw any methods, but only would insist 
that each method be examined without prejudice or pref- 
erence. If that is done, honest and open-minded engineering 
can be trusted as to the results. 

For flood control to take its proper place in our national 
development, it must be seen as part of a program of unified 
river control for all purposes. To carry through one project 
for flood control alone, another for navigation alone, another 
for power development alone, another solely to correct stream 
pollution, and another for recreation alone, almost surely will 
cause waste and overlapping. It is not always necessary that 
all these and similar purposes be served, but it is important 
that all should be kept in mind, that conflict and duplication 
be avoided, and that to the greatest degree which is feasible 
the best total of benefits should be achieved. 

It would be a mistake arbitrarily to eliminate any type 
ef benefit from river-control developments. Some bills before 
Congress would prohibit power development at reservoir 
dams. There is popular over-expectation as to the possibilities 


of power development associated with flood control in the 
eastern United States. Few eastern rivers are so favorable 
in that respect as the Tennessee, and the possibilities on that 
river fall far short of those on the Pacific Coast. More- 
over, flood control and power in some cases are mutually ex- 
clusive. Yet each project should be worked out on its merits, 
and power development should not be sacrificed where it 


proves to be a normal and profitable element in unified river 
control. 


The assembling and uniting of all elements of prepara- 
tion and administration for river control into an effective 
working program and organization is a great undertaking. 
In such administration it is important that inventive and 


creative engineering ability shall not be thwarted by adminis- 
tration regimentation. 


An engineering organization can be so subdivided and 
departmentalized that each engineering unit is doing an un- 
related part of the job, and the head of the organization may 
be assembling and organizing, rather than creating and syn- 
thesizing. I believe this tendency is one of the reasons why 
a large public engineering organization often tends to settle 
down to standard solutions, rather than to recognize and 
accept the creative originality which may exist in its ranks. 
Creativeness should be kept in dominant positions, even at 
some loss of superficial order and efficiency. 


On public work it also is imperative that men be chosen 
on the basis of merit only, and not for political reasons. 
Otherwise there will be a great loss of effectiveness. 


These remarks have dealt only with general conditions 
for developing and administering a river control plan and 
not with specific methods of flood control. Frequently it is 
failure in actual practice to meet these general conditions 
which has prevented the highest quality of results in such 
undertakings. It is my experience that if these general con- 
ditions are met, wise solution of specific problems will be 
a normal outcome. If these principles are observed, flood con- 
trol in the United States can be achieved. 
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A PLEA FOR REASON 
By LEON BLUM, Premier of France, before Chamber of Deputies, Paris, May 7, 1937 
[CONDENSED AND TRANSLATED FOR VITAL SPEECHES | 


like to address a solemn appeal to the organization of 
capital and labor. 

[ shall not address the workers in the style which I have 
at times heard. I shall not say to them: Enough has been 
done for you already. What more do you want? Just be 
calm. 

Nor shall I say to them: You have the government you 
wished for; you can have confidence in the men who govern 
you; trust them and let them work. 

I know that we have done a great deal within a year, 
but the very fact of having done so much does not mean 
that at present we should call a halt to our progress. For 
to everything there is a sequence, and every advance made 


, \ODAY, from the eminence of this tribunal, I should 


suggests yet another. In short, social progress, like the human 
progress conceived by the men of the French Revolution, 
is a continuous process. In this connection, Taine once 
wrote of “Our modern theory of progress which bases all 
our hopes upon the iniinite ability of science to advance, upon 
the growth of man’s well-being as a result of the practical 
application of the discoveries of science, and, finally upon 
gradual growth of reason within the human mind, once 
knowledge of these discoveries has become sufficiently di- 
versified among the people.” 

Yet now I should like to talk in a very different key. 

First, whereas the workers’ organizations have consid- 
erably increased in power, it should be recalled that every 
power in this world is paid for through the assumption of 
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definite duties. (Applause from the extreme Left, the Left, 
from the numerous benches of the Center and from several 
benches of the Right.) 

And, furthermore, the workers have a very definite duty 
towards themselves, which is their own self-discipline, and 
a duty towards the nation for whose welfare they are be- 
coming increasingly responsible. They can no longer limit 
themselves to the defense of their own particular interests, 
but should fuse these interests with the broad interests of 
the nation: its prosperity, its security, and the name and 
prestige of France outside the limits of the French democracy 
itself. 

And now I should like to appeal to the management 
of France and earnestly request that it return once more to its 
position of last year which was, after all, one of loyally and 
frankly seconding our effort. I do not feel that I would be 
offending management were I to say that its responsibility 
is even greater than that of the working class. 

Unfortunately representatives of management have come 
to believe at times that not only must they defend their 
material profits but their very existence as a social and 
economic class. 

I maintain that that fear is groundless. No revolution- 
ary policy of indirect expropriation, under the nose of a blind 
and casual government, is at present being pursued. Neither 
the present forms of the body politics nor the law of the 
Republic have been threatened. In short, the authority of 
management is not in jeopardy. (Interruptions from the Right 
_—x«applause from the extreme Left—a Rightist Deputy in- 
terrupts violently.) 

Whatever the government, there must always be the 
discipline of work, and, it follows, of authority; an au- 
thority that should not be less energetically exercised in a 


socialist regime than in another. 

Under the present government, management possesses 
authority because the heaviest responsibilities weigh upon it. 
Yet the authority of management is neither arbitrary nor 
absolute. That which was once called ““Management by divine 
right” has become an anachronism, has disappeared. It no 
longer exists for any one in France. The authority of man- 
agement should exist as a principle and as a fact only in so 
far as it is established by custom and by law. 

I only ask of management that it work with us towards 
effective cooperation in a spirit of mutual consideration and 
understanding, with full respect for mutual rights and liber- 
ties. 

That, I repeat, is the nation’s will. It is the definite will 
of this chamber. 

I only wish that I could find words like those spoken 
by Mr. Baldwin,* when two days ago, in the House of 
Commons, he appealed for harmony to the forces of capital 
and labor. 

My appeal is perhaps less moving. Yet at least I hope 
it will be understood; because it is not the plea of a par- 
ticular man. It is not even the plea of a government. It is 
the plea of the very nation itself, and you are soon to pass 
upon it with your sovereign will. 

In reality, the history of these present years constitutes 
the supreme test of democracies. French democracy is re- 
solved to prove to itself and to an expectant world that it 
knows how to combine the will for social progress with the 
spirit of wisdom, of method, and of order, and even if need 
be, that it knows how to combine its passionate attachment 
to democratic institutions and the methods of peace with the 
spirit of energy and decision. 

*Vital Speeches, May 15. 
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way to make desirable economic adjustments; to many 

it is still the approved way. We give one interest more 
by giving another less. Level up one part of society—another 
part is leveled down. Grant a higher wage, and customers 
must pay a higher price. So it goes on—the ancient game 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul, which presently compels you to 
rob Paul again to repay Peter. 

Of course, where the baser instincts govern—as in war, 
gambling, or vicious competition—that is the natural rule 
to follow. Wherever men believe that there is only so much 
wealth and never will be any more, that is their only path 
to possession. But, besides being false as an analysis of the 
case, and grossly subhuman as a program, it does not improve 
the human lot one particle. You cannot square this rule with 
any human benefit whatever. For example, apply it to health, 
individual or social. No one’s health can be increased by 
injuring another’s health. We cannot win security for one 
class at the cost of insecurity to another class, nor build 
prosperity for one on the poverty of another. Whenever we 


| | NOR centuries, robbing Peter to pay Paul was the only 


dig that ditch, we fall into it ourselves. No;—if Paul needs 
more, then Paul ought to have more, and our job is to pro- 
duce it; but robbing Peter for the purpose can hardly be 
called production. It doesn’t change the underlying con- 
dition. 

Still, until recently, this blind method was all we knew. 
We satisfied one interest of society by dissatisfying some other. 
Take the conflicting interests represented by producers and 
consumers. As a producer of the necessaries of life, the worker 
wants the highest wage he can get; as a customer he wants 
to buy those necessaries at the lowest possible price. These 
two demands have always been in head-on collision. They 
are doomed—many believe—to continue in conflict to the 
end of time. But since we are all producers and consumers 
in one, it would seem that at some point in the contest we 
should be able to come to terms with ourselves. 

Every little while the conflict grows so heated that 
attempts are made to do something about it. Politics steps in 
today and throws its weight on the side of the wage-demand. 
In consequence, the consumer cry becomes so loud that to- 
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morrow politics throws its weight in that direction. It is the 
old seesaw of Peter and Paul again. Money-minded business 
does the same thing. It justifies its higher prices today by 
explaining that yesterday it raised wages, and the worker 
finds his increased wage neutralized by the increased price. 
Then the wise men assemble and debate the question, W hich 
of these demands is right?—Which ought we to favor above 
the other ?—and arrive at no answer. 

Now, there is one firm outright answer that boldly cuts 
the knot and says—both demands are right; wages ought to 
be higher, prices ought to be lower—and then proceeds to 
do it. That answer is made by enlightened industrial man- 
agement. It was the first to prove that these apparently con- 
flicting forces are friends and that the objectives of both can 
be attained without injury to either. The strange new truth 
takes tangible form that if you want more employment and 
higher wages, the surest possible way to get them is through 
lower prices—something no one ever dared believe. But 
here it is, a practical accomplishment wherever enlightened 
management has a free hand. Its trade mark always and 
everywhere is higher wages for making better values, to sell 
at lower prices. This is the fruit of an entirely new principle, 
a new element, called management. Something similar takes 
place in industrial chemistry when it is desired to unite two 


chemically opposed and actively antagonistic substances. They 
are enemy substances—they will not work together—they 
repel each other. But the wisdom of the chemist overcomes 
that; he completely transforms the hostile attitude of these 
molecules he works with, by introducing a third element 
called a catalyst. Its very presence causes the antagonistic 
materials to combine and unite in an entirely new creation. 
The catalyst itself is not consumed, it becomes no part of the 
new product, it emerges from the process just as it went in, 
its mere presence made the marvelous reconciliation possible. 
This is what enlightened industrial management does 
wherever it has been applied. Economic life cries out for its 
still wider application. This peace-producing and prosperity- 
producing type of management proceeds on the principle that 
if anything is right it is therefore possible, and two rights 
need never be enemies. By bringing to its task the spirit of 
science and the spirit of service it has satisfied opposing de- 
mands by showing how each makes the other possible. It has. 
yet far to go, its social service is only begun; but studying 
what it has accomplished thus far we come to feel that here 
is the transforming secret. Not robbing Peter or Paul, but 
enriching both, management is building a method by which 
the self-obstructive dissensions of the present are made con- 
tributors to the more co-operative life of the future. 
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CORONATION ADDRESS 
By KING GEORGE VI 
Broadcast, May 12, 1937 


T is with a very full heart I speak to you tonight. Never 
I before has a newly crowned King been able to talk to 
all his peoples in their own homes on the day of his 
coronation. Never has the ceremony itself had so wide a sig- 
nificance, for the dominions are now free and equal partners 
with this ancient kingdom. I felt this morning that the whole 
empire was in very truth gathered within the walls of West- 
minster Abbey. I rejoice that I can now speak to you all, 
wherever you may be, greeting old friends in distant lands 
and, as I hope, new friends in those parts where it has not yet 
been my good fortune to go. 

In this personal way the Queen and I wish health and 
happiness to you all, and we do not forget at this time of 
celebration those who are living under the shadow of sickness. 
Their example of courage and good citizenship is always 
before us. And to them I would send a special message of 
sympathy and good cheer. 

I cannot find words with which to thank you for your 
love and loyalty to the Queen and myself. Your good will 
in the streets today, your countless messages from overseas 
and from every quarter of these islands has filled our hearts 
to overflowing. I will only say this: that, if in the coming 
years I can showy gratitude in service to you, that is the 
way above all others that I should choose. 

To many millions the Crown is a symbol of unity. By the 
grace of God and by the will of the free peoples of the 
British commonwealth I have assumed that Crown. In me 
as your King is vested for a time the duty of maintaining 


its honor and integrity. This is indeed a grave and constant 
responsibility, but it gave me confidence to see your repre- 
sentatives around me in the Abbey and to know that you, 
too, were enabled to join in that infinitely beautiful cere- 
monial. 

Its outward forms come down from distant times, but 
its inner meaning and message are always new, for the high- 
est of distinction is the service of others, and to the ministry 
of kingship I have with your sharing dedicated myself, with 
the Queen at my side, in words of the deepest solemnity. 

We will, God helping us, faithfully discharge our trust. 

Those of you who are children now will, I hope, retain 
the memories of the day of carefree happiness such as I still 
have of the day of my grandfather’s coronation. In the years 
yet to come, some of you will travel from one part of the 
commonwealth to another and, moving thus within the family 


' circle, will meet many whose thoughts are colored by the 


same memories, whose hearts unite in devotion to our com- 
mon heritage. 

You will learn, I hope, how much our free association 
means to us, how much our friendship with each other and 
all other nations on the earth can help the cause of peace 
and progress. 

The Queen and I will always keep in our hearts the in- 
spiration of this day. May we ever be worthy of the good 
will which I am proud to think surrounds us at the outset 
of my reign. I thank you from my heart, and may God 
bless you all. 
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